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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventh of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spxectator of 
Saturday, October 4th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. Literary Supplements will also be 
issued with the numbers of the Spectator for November 1st 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ie 

R. GLADSTONE, though weary and hoarse with 
speech-making, made, on Wednesday, a speech of 
importance to the citizens of Perth, We have quoted the 
more serious sentences, which warn the House of Lords 
that he will be unable to resist the demand for their 
teform, elsewhere; and wish here to dwell on his secondary 
point. Mr. Gladstone is evidently most dissatisfied with 
the Scotch and Irish Representative Peers. He contends 
that they lower the very slightly representative character of 
the Upper House. Of the great hereditary families, a consider- 
able minority are Liberals; but of the forty-four Scotch and 
irish Representative Peers only two are Liberals, and this 
although both Scotland and Ireland are in an immense 
proportion Liberal. The majority of Peers invested with the 
power of selection utterly reject proportional representation 
-of any sort, and confine election to their own party. The 
“hereditary ” Assembly is borne down by men who do not re- 
present the nobility of Ireland and Scotland, but only the 
majority of them. Mr. Gladstone dwelt so long on this abuse, 
that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he has some 
remedy to offer, or that it is a large draft of Scotch and Irish 
Liberal Peers into the Upper House. The House could not 
object; and if there are enough of such men, the Franchise Bill 
might be carried without any addition to the titled class. The 
remedy would be, of course, an evasion of the permanent diffi- 
culty, as the sons of most of these men will behave like Lord 
Brabourne ; but a large creation of this sort might for a few 

years sweeten the Upper House. 





Lord Salisbury has published in the National Review a paper 
full of statistics on Redistribution. The Standard calls it a 
“repellent ” essay, and it is certainly a dry one. Its professed 
object is to show that Tories are sincere in their care for Redistri- 
bution ; and its real object is to make compromise impossible. 
Lord Salisbury believes that with a fair scheme of elections Tories 
would be to Liberals, speaking roughly, as 9 to 11,and demands 
Some system of Redistribution which shall secure that propor- 
tion between parties in the House of Commons. It would be 
simply impossible to secure any such result, without proposing 
Some scheme like Mr. Hare’s, which the nation would not accept; 





and if it were possible, it would be injurious. Better a heavy 
Tory majority than an equalisation of parties, which would 
leave Mr. Parnell master of the Legislature. Redistribution 
must go forward on the old lines of suppression of petty 
constituencies and the transfer of power to insufficiently 
represented bodies; and if Lord Salisbury’s decision is 
fina], there is nothing for it but war. Nothing stops 
his converting the new constituencies to Toryism if he 
can, and he will find it easier than to convince the people 
that the first duty of a majority is to tie itself hand and foot. 
It is characteristic of Lord Salisbury that in the last page he 
says his grand object is to prevent the Liberals from “ plunder- 
ing.” He listens to the tramp of the advancing Democracy, and 
says of that air-filling sound,—* Proputty, proputty, proputty, 
that’s what I heerd un say!” 


Let the rural Peers take note. On Friday, the Tises, the 
organ of the City and the propertied classes, which detests Mr. 
Gladstone and sniffs at Radicals, declared war on the House of 
Lords. “There remains in the country,” it says, “a profound 
impatience, not merely with the present obstruction, but with 
the conditions which render its repetition on other occasions 
probable and even certain.” ‘“Men’s minds have travelled 
beyond the immediate grievance, inquiry has been provoked 
into the conditions out of which it springs, and a very general 
conviction has been reached that modification of the House of 
Lords is desirable in the national interest.” The Times suggests 
that reform might be attempted by weeding the hereditary 
Peers, and adding to them distinguished Life Peers; but it will 
soon discover, as the people have discovered already, that such 
a House would be as obstructive as the present. A House of 
Peers selected by the Ministry at the beginning of each Parlia- 
ment, and used as a great Council of Revision, is, we believe, 
the single alternative toa one-headed Legislature; and it is for 
the latter that the people pronounce, though as yet the states- 
men do not. ‘Mend ’em” say the thoughtful; but the echo 
from below drops the first letter, as echoes do, and answers, 
“End ’em.” 


Sir S. Northcote, not having prospered much in Scotland, 
where men’s minds are tenacious, and where they have beaten 
their Peers for a half century past, has delivered two speeches 
at Newcastle. In the first, he quoted statistics to show that 
in certain electoral groups of districts 6,800 electors returned a 
Liberal Member, while it took 12,300 Conservatives, or, if the 
counties were left out, 16,000 Conservatives, to return one, which 
made a deep impression. In the second speech he repeated and 
amplified his figures, and endeavoured to prove that the great 
constituencies had not their fair share of power, and that they 
are outvoted by the Liberal little boroughs. ‘ A population of 
418,000, with an assessment to the property-tax of £5,000,000, 
seat as many Members as a population of 3,500,000, with an 
assessment of £12(,000,000,” which is shocking. These figures, 
substantially correct, also made a great impression, which we 
hope will endure, for they all point to the necessity of a great 
Redistribution Bill. We wonder if Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Lord Salisbury really know on what road they are driving. 
They say they do not want equal electoral districts; but every 
argument they put forward leads straight to that as the only 
just plan. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s other point was that Franchise and 
Redistribution should be fused into one Bill, and the complete 
measure be brought forward in the Autumn Session. The 
Government would have plenty of time, because Franchise 
had been sufficiently discussed. That sounds to many men 


quite a moderate suggestion for compromise; but what would 
be its result? First, that all waverers, especially the Irish, 
would vote against the Franchise under colour of objecting to 
the Redistribution clauses; and, secondly, that the House of 
Lords would reject the Redistribution scheme in toto, and so 
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get rid of the reduced Franchise while appearing to accept it. 
Sir S. Northcote must really rate the intelligence of his oppo- 
nents very low if he expects them to be taken in by so trans- 
parent a device. It is essential that if the Commons or the 
Lords reject the Franchise Bill—a proceeding entirely within 
their right—the country should know that they have rejected it. 


Mr. Trevelyan made a fine speech at Hawick on Friday week, 
in the first portion of which he examined at length the position 
of Ireland in the present crisis. The Tories, he said, rightly or 
wrongly, expected Mr. Parnell to win twenty or thirty seats on 
a Dissolution, and to return to Parliament with seventy fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury urged a Dissolution 
on the existing franchise, hoping for an addition to his 
strength of some twenty Members within Great Britain. 
Tf he obtained them, the next House of Commons would con- 
tain 310 Liberals, 270 Conservatives, and 70 Nationalists, 
and Mr. Parnell would hold the balance of power. Mr. 
Parnell would, of course, be prepared to turn out Mr. 
Gladstone, but only at a price, and the price must be either 
some long step in the direction of independence, or the non- 
renewal of the Crimes Prevention Act. Were the Tories pre- 
pared to grant either; and yet, if they did not, how were they to 
retain Mr. Parneil’s adhesion fora day? It might, he thought, 
turn out to be one of the most unfortunate events in the history 
of England that just at this precise time a bitter struggle 
should have commenced between the two parties; because, for- 
sooth, Lord Salisbury says he will not trust the Government 
with the management of Redistribution. 


The representatives of Germany, Austria, France, and Russia 
have presented an identical Note to Nubar Pasha, protesting 
against the suspension of the Sinking Fund. The Notereserves 
the rights of all creditors, and declares the letter of the Egyptian 
Government to the Debt Office null and void. It is not yet 
known whether an application will be made to the International 
Courts, which have power to decree the seizure of Egyptian 
Government property. It is probable that the application 
will be avoided, as the Conference informally assented to the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund; but the matter can- 
not stop there. ‘The Coupon cannot be paid for ever, and 
whenever it is not paid, the Courts will be set in motion. It is 
melancholy to see the great Governments acting as bailiffs for 
usurers; but technically their right is complete, and several of 
them desire to force England to take a more decided position. 
They think France would then quarrel openly with her only 
possible ally, which would leave them free to act in Eastern 
Europe, or sleep, as they pleased. Turkey does not join in the 
protest, holding that the seizure of the Sinking Fund is an 
additional security for the Tribute, which may not turn out to 
be the case. 


The Mudir of Dongola has forwarded letters from General 
Gordon confirming his recent telegrams, and announcing 
that the Arabs are no longer around Khartoum. He has made 
the position unpleasant for them with his steamers, and they 
have probably heard that the British are on their way. This 
intelligence is further confirmed by a despatch from the French 
Consul in Khartoum, and it is probable that Berber will scarcely 
be defended. Under these circumstances, Lord Wolseley has 
stopped the departure of further reinforcements, and has 
decided to quicken the movements of the Expedition. He 
has gone himself to Wady Halfa; and his advance guard, 
now at Dongola, may enter Khartoum by the time at which 
the larger force was to have started. The whole business is 
open to some ridicule, as it would be a little absurd if the 
Expedition met General Gordon on his way to Dongola asa 
conqueror; but the plan adopted is substantially wise. It is 
well to do the work completely, that is, enter Khartoum, create 
a Government, and convince all natives that the Mahdi neither 
can nor may descend the Nile. The difficulty will be to arrange 
all this in a sensible manner, and keep General Gordon’s finger 

" out of the pie. He is certain to want something entirely opposed 
to the policy of her Majesty’s Government, and only obtainable 
by himself or a campaign. Could he not be exported to China ? 


The cholera still rages in Italy. In Naples, ever since the 


King’s visit, which re-inspirited all classes, the death-rate has 
declined, and it is now little over 100 a day; but the disease kills 
38 more in thé suburbs, and it has now broken outin Genoa. The 
figures are uncertain, the authorities being, probably, unwilling 
to confess the truth ; but the best non-official accounts represent 





the deaths in Genoa at 60a day. That is a high figure among 
a population less than a fourth that of Naples. It is noteworthy 
that in this outbreak the disease clings to the shore, striking 
Toulon, Marseilles, Spezzia, Naples, Genoa; its malignity 
inland being far less. That has never, we think, been the case. 
in India, though there, also, the most thickly populated cities 
are the ports. The difficulties of drainage on the shore of the 
Mediterranean are great, but they must be faced if the ports 
are to be healthy, and that in a way of which the inhabitants 
have no conception. Local philanthropists talk nonsense about 
spending hundreds of thousands of francs. The work will require 
millions sterling, and cannot, indeed, be effected without 
national aid. 


No news whatever has been received from China during the 
week, Admiral Courbet is believed to have received orders to 
proceed to the Yangtse; but according to the latest rumours, 
M. Ferry hesitates, either hoping for German mediation at 
Pekin, or fearing German annoyance at any interference with 
trade. A story has been spread of Li Hung Chang’s restora- 
tion to power, which would imply the revival of the Peace Party, 


but it appears to be untrue; and a rumour has been spread of . 


a Franco-Russian alliance. This was certainly believed in 
China, for on September 23rd the Times’ correspondent at 
Shanghai—usually sensible—telegraphed the following ludicrous 
message :— A Franco-Russian alliance means the disintegra- 
tion of China, and its partition between Russia and France, 
with a Russian instead of a Manchu dynasty. France having 
the three southern provinces allotted to her, and Russia 
having China as a recruiting-ground, and being connected with 
it by railways, means Franco-Russian preponderance in Europe, 
and therefore danger to Germany.” A Russian dynasty in 
China! Chinese recruits fighting Prince Bismarck’s Pomeranians! 
The correspondent must have lost his head. It is needless 
to say that Russia and France combined could not govern 
China, and that neither Power has the slightest intention of 
attempting that ridiculous enterprise. France could not begin 
the work, though she could dictate a reasonable treaty ; and it 
would cost Russia her whole available strength for twenty years, 
and then require a garrison of a quarter of a million of men. 
The defeat of China is easy enough; the conquest of China would 
tax and over-tax combined Europe. 


We suppose it is wise for England and Russia to mark out 
the Northern frontier of Afghanistan. Every State should 
have a defined boundary, Afghanistan is quite content, and the 
two great Empires involved are in most harmonious accord. 
For all that, we are uneasy about this united Commission. Sir 
P. Lumsden will have only thirty Europeans and a body of 
Sepoys, whom Turkomans and Afghans, like the last King of 
Persia, hold to be “rotten soldiers,” and there is some very 
wild country to be traversed. Some tribe or other is sure to 
be divided by the new boundary, or offended by being trans- 
ferred from one territory to another, or disabled from 
plundering travellers in its hereditary manner; and if that 
occurs an attack on the Europeans will certainly be made. We 
should not be in the least surprised to hear that the Mission 
had been slaughtered-out, and that England and Russia were 
organising a joint expedition of vengeance. Wild men are 
sensitive about boundaries, and agree with the lady in South 
Carolina who had always heard that Georgia was unhealthy, 
and died of ague because the Georgian boundary was carried by 
agreement between the States north of her house. If a Turko 
man finds himself an Afghan without being consulted, he will 
certainly kill somebody as a relief to his feelings, and it is very 
likely to be Sir Peter. There are too few Europeans in that 
expedition, which passed Quetta on the 19th inst., for perfect 
safety. . 


The probabilities of war in South Africa increase. The 


Boers, relying on their kinsfolk in Cape Colony, and transported 
with their success in defending the Transvaal, are losing their ; 


heads, and will shortly do some act equivalent to invasion. 


They have taken Zululand, and are now occupying Bechuana | 


land, annexing it by proclamation, and will probably re 
claim Natal and Griqualand, so driving us back beyond 
the line of the Orange River. It will, we fear, be neces 
sary yet to act against them; and when the time arrives 
the action must be of the decisive kind. For the present, they 
are protected by English preoccupations, by their own weakness, 
and by the extreme reluctance of the English people to sight for 
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a Colony which is not at heart loyal to British rule. There is 
a point, however, at which the statesmen will decide that they 
must either reconquer South Africa or quit it, and it is very 
nearly reached. 








Mr. W. H. Smith, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty, 
does his best to utilise the cry which has risen for additions to 
the Navy. Ina letter to the leading London papers, published 
on Tuesday, he deprecates any discussion as to which of the 
parties has managed the Navy best; and says the true question 
is whether our shores and colonies and food supply are safe from 
foreign attack? He would, therefore, strongly recommend an 
inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons, or a joint 
Committee of the two Houses, into the state of the Navy, and 
pending its Report, an increase in the rapidity of work in the Dock- 
yards, so that vessels under construction should be finished in 
half the time originally arranged. He advises that the Com- 
mittee should be granted in the Autumn Session, and, we fear, 
is not without hope that a great Naval discussion may turn 
away attention from the struggle with the Lords. We do not 
believe in these Commissions, which usually waste time in 
collecting the information already in the hands of the Ad- 
miralty, and would much rather that the Sea Lords themselves 
advised on any existing necessities. If that were done, and the 
House of Commons expressed uneasiness, the T'reasury would 
not resist needful outlay, and we should get at once from talking 
towork. The Department has a great advantage in a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who was once First Lord, and who, if 
he understands ships or not, must understand who are trust- 
worthy advisers about ships. 


Mrs. Kendal, one of the few cultivated English actresses, on 
Tuesday read a paper on the Stage before the Social Science 
Association. It is, on the whole, decidedly unfavourable to the 
present condition of the drama. The comfort of playgoers has 
been amazingly increased, and the scenery has been elaborately 
improved,—a change of which Mrs. Kendal strongly approves, 
—but criticism is at a low ebb, much exaggerated, very careless, 
aud not always honest; and actors are madly intent on adver- 
tising themselves, while the pieces played are in general 
inferior. Audiences are delighted with what are in reality 
long farces, the central idea of which is that an innocent 
wife is hoodwinked and cheated by a profligate husband. “The 
more outrageous the conduct of the husband, and the greater 
the innocence of the wife, the louder are the shrieks of laughter.” 
The ancient coarseness has disappeared, but it has been re- 
placed by pieces full of suggestiveness, sometimes, says Mrs. 
Kendal, clever, but more frequently vulgar and clumsy imita- 
tions. ‘Spice’ at once attracts the public, and the other day 
going with her husband to the theatre at Glasgow, she, “though 
not too straitlaced, left the building at the end of the second 
act.” That is strong testimony from one who is certainly 
not shocked through inexperience of the stage, and goes 
far to justify the immovable dislike with which some 
religious bodies regard the theatre. The direct mischief 
done is probably not quite so great as appears, for 
there is something, though not much, in Charles Lamb’s 
argument that there is a conventional immorality as well as a 
conventional morality ; but the evil tends to intensify itself, and 
to drive the sound drama off the stage. 


The holders of land in large blocks are foolish to sell just 
now, when a kind of double panic is abroad. Those who buy 
for investment think they will not get their rents, which is true, 
if they adhere to the old terms; and those who buy for social 
distinction think that the day of landlords’ ascendancy is 
nearly over. Prices, therefore, though they differ violently 
and even capriciously, between different localities, are, as a 
tule, unwarrantably low. We hear of land in Essex sold at 
£10 an acre—£20 is a usual price—and we note that Lord Ayles- 
ford’s beautiful property, Boxley Abbey, in Kent, with its fine 
house, was sold on Thursday for only twenty-six years’ purchase. 
A few years ago it would have fetched thirty-five years. It is, 
nevertheless, not yet clear, as we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere, that farming may not become profitable once more ; 
while it is clear that with 35,000,000 of industrious people 
iving on two small islands, land must always bear a high 
value, We are by no means sure about the social question 
either. The consideration of wealth among us does not decrease, 
and land is of all forms of wealth the most visible. The land- 
lord will no longer be able to drive tenants to the poll; but the 


millionaire never was able, and God knows he retains considera- 
tion enough. He wiil be subjected to rates, too, like his rival 
before loug. 


The American Presidential campaign is this time a most 
miserable business. So equal are the parties, that every 
American not bemused by party feeling admits that the result 
depends upon the importance attached to certain “scandals.” 
Mr. Cleveland, the candidate of the Democracy and of the 
“ Independent ”—that is, honest—Republicans, is admitted to 
be a man of high political character, incapable of corruption, 
and an able administrator; but it is also admitted that as a 
young man he formed an irregular connection, and has an ille- 
gitfmate son. When cross-questioned, he tol} his friends to 
tell the exact truth, and the truth is that. That, it-is believed, 
will cost him thousands of votes in the stricter denominations, 
and is costing him the support of the influential “ Women’s 
Rights” societies. Mr. Blaine, on the other hand, in letters 
which he does not deny—the “Mulligan letters ”—showed 
that he sought as a younger man to make money out 
of his political position; but the effective charge against 
him will be an alleged irregularity in his marriage, pro- 
bably quite imaginary, for his explanation that he was 
twice married to the same lady, on a legal opinion that the 
first marriage might be assailed for want of legal form, looks 
true,—as this also offends the denominations. All this is very 
contemptible. If the agitation really proceeded from a desire 
that the candidate for the Presidency should be a man of pure 
life, that would indicate a fine tone in the American masses; but 
it is notorious that this is not the motive of the discussion. The 
object is to obscure the great political issues by a flood of 
gossip, and the plan succeeds. It is exactly the kind of plan 
which should be defeated by the ballot, if the ballot were worth 
anything; but the ballot only releases instead of defeating 
private malice. 


M. de Lesseps, at the recent meeting of shareholders in the 
Panama Canal, expressed the most absolute confidence in the 
opening of the Canal in 1888. He stated that all American 
opposition had disappeared, that shipowners were at last con- 
vinced that sailing ships could go through, and that the railway 
interests had become aware that the Canal would not compete 
with their lines. He had ample funds in hand, and his applica- 
tions for more were always accepted; and so much work was 
already done that the Columbian Government had handed over 
to the Company one-third of the immense acreage they are 
to receive for completing the work. Above all, the entire 
plant necessary to complete the undertaking was now upon 
the ground. M. de Lesseps is always sanguine, as he has 
good reason to be; and he has certainly achieved two remarkable 
successes, which he did not mention. He has disarmed inter- 
national jealousies, and he has secured labour. It was believed 
that this would be the weak point of the scheme, but M de 
Lesseps’ offers have attracted thousands of the very men he 
wanted, the free blacks of the West Indies, who are accustomed 
to dig, who were born under tlie sun, and who either do not die 
of malaria, or do not care if they do. 

A worthy correspondent is angry with a Missionary Society 
which receives converts in India without compelling them to 
break their caste. The Society is probably unwise, though caste 
is not exactly what Mr. Dyson thinks; but what will he say 
to the following letter, addressed to the schoolmaster, South 
Wytham, by the rector of that parish, and published in the 
Stamford Mercury :— 

“ South Wytham Rectory, September 17th, 1884. 

All the villagers desirous of coming to my house approach it in a 
becoming and respectful manner,—i.e., through the backway and to 
the kitchen door. There is not a farmer in the place who ever has 
had, or would haye, the impertinence to do otherwise. I desire that 
in future you will do the like. (Signed), 

R. W. L. Tottemacnze-ToLLEMACHE. 

The Teacher of the Board School, South Witham.” 

Tt is that spirit, and not any dissatisfaction either with its 
dogmas or its ritual, which, when Dist stablishment is proposed, 
may endanger the Church of England. It will be observed 
that the exclusion is not in any way personal to the school- 
master, who ought to rank, if there is to be rank, next after the 
cleric, but extends to five-sixths of Mr. Tollemache’s congregation. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
TORY TIMIDITY. 


RE not the Conservatives, as a body, just now a little 
foolishly nervous? We understand the angry annoy- 
ance of the county Members, who see that if the Franchise 
Bill passes, the compacts among the gentry hitherto customary 
will in future elections be useless, and who fear they may have 
to fight hard for seats hitherto secured with little trouble ; but 
what are the body of the party so alarmed about? They seem 
to think that if the new Reform Bills pass, and household 
suffrage becomes universal, and the seats for small boroughs 
are transferred to larger constituencies, their party may be 
extinguished, or at least reduced to infinitesimal proportions. 
Why? There is no reason whatever in nature why a 
body of 10,000 men should be Liberal, while a body of 1,000 
would be Conservative ; and a good deal of reason for imagin- 
ing that the tendency of an enlarged franchise might be the 
other way. The mass of mankind are not inclined to change, 
but are afraid of change; and in most countries a wide 
suffrage, and especially a wide rural suffrage, is decidedly 
conservative. The Bills themselves, when passed, will take a 
heavy load off the Conservatives’ backs, relieving them once 
for all from the charge of distrusting the people, while their 
opponents will have lost one of their most stimulating rallying 
cries. Both parties will have accepted the widest suffrage as 
yet possible, and the party which has always been favourable to 
extension will have lost that great attracting force. Moreover, 
the new voters will be men unusually subject to “influences” such 
as Conservatives usually prefer, the immense majority of them, 
whether agricultural labourers or “ urban” workmen, living 
by weekly wages, and being in an endless variety of ways 
dependent upon employers, who are for the most part Con- 
servative. Why should they all turn Liberal, or vote in a 
body on either side, or revolt against those whom Tories de- 
scribe as their natural chiefs? Above all, why should they 
all be unreceptive of Tory ideas, and arguments, and pro- 
mises, so unreceptive as to leave no hope in Conservative 
minds of their ultimate adhesion ? The new voters have nothing 
to get from the Liberals that the Conservatives cannot give them, 
and nothing to fear from the Tories against which Liberals would 
protect them. The history of recent politics does not show that 
large constituencies are necessarily Liberal in a party sense. 
On the contrary, the most distinctly Tory Parliament of the 
last half-century was elected by household suffrage in the 
boroughs; and the Conservatives profess to believe, quite 
honestly, as we think, that Lancashire and London, with their 
huge masses, are more nearly on their side than any other 
divisions of the country. On the other hand, the restricted 
suffrage in Scotland is ardently, even furiously, Liberal. 
Liberals do not carry all the big boroughs, and the borough 
of Preston, in which household suffrage is of the 
longest standing, has always been, and remains, distinctly 
Tory. The Conservatives cannot believe, in the face of 
such evidence, that their views have no penetrating power 
among the masses; and if they have, what are they all, or 
all except Lord Randolph Churchill, so frightened about ? 
They say, because certain “interests” will be unrepresented ; 
but what evidence have they for their fear? Certainly not 
that of experience, for the Householders elect representatives 
devoted to the “ interests” just as readily as the Ten-pounders. 
We all see how the Railways can fight in the Commons, how 
employers can resist, how even single interests like the ship- 
owners can make hostile legislation impracticable. The “ landed 
interest’ is a great interest, and will make itself felt after 
the change, just as it did before, and this even if we define the 
phrase to mean the landed-proprietor interest. The squires 
have great means, wide distribution, and heaps of dependents, 
and they will make themselves felt, we may be sure. The 
landed interest never ruled the Ten-pounders, as was shown in the 
battle of Free-trade, and may, when the Ten-pounders have 
passed away from the counties, be at least as strong as ever. 
We believe the true explanation of the Conservative fear, so 
far as it is reasonable, is that recently given by Mr. James 
Lowther in his cynically outspoken way, and is the belief that 
if numbers are to rule, the wealthy will have no chance. Well, 
that would be a great change, we admit, and it may be 
worth while in the lull before the meeting of Par- 
_ liament to inquire upon what grounds that impression 
rests, They seem to us very slight. The Householders, so 
far as we see, like the Ten-pounders, distinctly prefer rich men 
as their representatives, and send up local magnates, often 





with no claim except their success in fortune-making, by the 
score. So far from their feeling the American jealousy of 
the rich, or the Italian preference for the poor, described by 
the Marquis Nobili-Vitelleschi, they are apt to believe that 
men without means are adventurers, and to demand in 
candidates, first of all, pecuniary independence. They 
distrust poor men, and are far from being attracted by find- 
ing a candidate. in circumstances like their own. So far 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s income injuring his popularity, 
he would not have half the hold over Birmingham if he had 
only five hundred a year. Mr. Broadhurst complains that even 
handicraftsmen are reluctant to vote for the poor, and every 
election agent knows well that the charge of “moderate means” 
is a disqualification which it takes some length of public 
service to remove. The Liberals might have carried Mr, 
Fawcett for Liverpool perhaps as easily as Mr. Smith; but 
had Mr. Smith been a poor man, they could not have carried 
him at ail. What reason is there to believe that this feeling 
will be absent among rural voters, that their pronounced 
preference for the man who spends largely is hypocritical, 
or that, other things being equal, they will not prefer 
the man with visible possessions or recognised station to any 
other candidate? He can make himself just as popular ina 
county division as in a great town, and is on the whole rather 
more visible to the people, if only because he resides among 
them so much longer, The wealthy landlord does not 
retreat from the place which is the source of his wealth, 
and the wealthy citizen does. So far from the electors 
feeling any jealousy of wealth, they hardly press for 
action against primogeniture and settlement, and _ have 
not sent up one single Member with instructions to discuss 
the liberty of bequest. We cannot recall one single Bill 
levelled at the rich by Members elected by the Householders, 
—for the Anti-Leasehold Bill was not intended to make any one 
poorer—and certainly.no such Bill has passed. The wildest 
constituencies refused to endorse Mr. Labouchere’s proposals, 
Indeed, on the subject on which a community like ours would 
first display this feeling, the distribution of patronage, the 
tendency has been the other way; and the Householders 
have enlarged and strengthened the system of selection 
by examination, which gives a legal monopoly of place to 
the men who can pay the high cost of rapid and successful 
education. No man has a chance of so much as a clerk- 
ship in the Civil Service who cannot spend £300 in preparing 
for the contest. All Englishmen are in the main alike, and 
there is no reason whatever to believe that rural voters will 
be more hostile to the rich or less under their influence than 
the voters in great towns, who everywhere regard the posses- 
sion of wealth as an attractive quality. There is not the 
slightest need, even from his own point of view, for Mr. 
Lowther’s suggestion that the rich should have more votes 
than the poor. A sentiment ineradicable from the national 
mind gives the rich more advantage in political influence than 
any invidious privilege could confer, and will continue to give 
it even when rural householders become the equals of house- 
holders who dwell in towns. Unless the national wealth 
should decline, the House of Commons a century hence will 
still be a wealthy body. 


We know of nothing more curious or less explicable than 
this Tory timidity. As a rule, we find our Conservative 
acquaintance sincere men, not to say bigoted men, heartily 
convinced that they are right, and by no means sure that the 
majority are not of their opinion. They are, indeed, apt to 
say, and honestly to believe, that if the Conservatives only 
got fair-play—if Mr. Gladstone’s transcendent influence, for 
example, were away—and if they had a capable leader in the 
Commons, the English people would yet pronounce in their 
favour. They are eager for a Dissolution, and never 
tired of saying the election of 1880 was in great measure 
an untoward accident. Lancashire, says Sir R. Cross, will 
yet reverse that vote, and declare, as in 1874, for the Tories, 
and most Conservatives believe him. And yet when they are 
asked to place all England in the position of Lancashire, they 
shrink back and mutter about the necessity of guarantees, and 
the chances of their party under a régime of numbers being 
altogether extinguished. They want to be “ protected,” either 
by some large representation of minorities which they will 
never obtain—unless, indeed, they propose equal electoral 
districts and single seats—or by some fanciful Redistribution 
scheme intended to segregate the agricultural labourers, and 
which might work in an “unexpected way, giving us, 
for the first time in England,-an agrarian instead ol 
an agricultural party. We wish the Liberals to win, and to 
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win largely ; but we honestly believe the Conservative appre- 
hensions to be almost without foundation, a result of political 
nervousness, not a display of political sense. The country 
gentlemen will have to surrender some prejudices, and to 
work hard at election time; but the “English tone ”” runs 
through all classes, and the Conservative Party will no more 
be killed by the Bill of 1884 than the aristocracy was killed 
by that of 1832. We only wish it were not certain that 
within the next dozen years the United Kingdom would have 
become for one Parliament Conservative, or that for the whole 
twelve years Liberal measures would pass without exhausting 
discussion and resistance. No franchise can alter the temper 
of a nation. or break the stream of its history: 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD SALISBURY. 


WO political manifestoes of grave importance have been 
T issued this week by the leaders of the two great parties. 
The first is a speech to the citizens of Perth by Mr. Gladstone, 
which has not received from the London journals the usual 
honour of readable type, but which contains by far the most 
impressive warning he has yet addressed to the Peers. His 
journey through Scotland has modified Mr. Gladstone’s 
tone. He has found everywhere that the people are not 
only anxious for the Franchise Bill, but that they are weary 
of the impediments which the Lords have for fifty years offered 
to good legislation, and that they are anxious to begin a 
thorough reform in the constitution of Parliament,—a reform 
which would probably end in depriving it of its two-headed 
character. He has, moreover, obtained much new light on the 
obstinacy of the Peers, and on the ease with which men who 
have little to lose—for if the Upper House were abolished the 
political Peers would all be elected, and the non-political Peers 
could still shoot birds—can bring themselves to regard any 
agitation as unimportant. He has been compelled, therefore, 
to face the situation, and to reflect on what must be doneif the 
Peers again throw out the Franchise Bill, and if the people 
thereupon demand that the “ Upper” House shall be brought 
into harmony with the “ Lower,” and his reflections have led 
him a long way. The conflict raised by the Lords has 
been, he tells the people of Perth, “for them an ill- 
starred, and, if continued, most menacing conflict.” Those 
who encourage them are ‘risking consequences which tend 
to raise organic questions ;” the question, for instance, whether 
the power enjoyed by the House of Lords,—which, added the 
Premier in a long parenthesis to be hereafter mentioned, is 
much worse than a hereditary Assembly,—is not ‘a power 
too great to be held by persons irresponsible for its exercise.” 
He had striven to keep back that question. He had remem- 
bered how much had been accomplished in the past fifty years, 
though the Lords had helped so little, and had been most 
“ unwilling to raise organic questions as to the constitution 
and functions of one branch of the Legislature with the view 
of serious and fundamental change.” But though he had done 
this, though he had confined himself to the Franchise Bill, 
and though he still thought the way open for an honourable 
retreat,—‘ At the present time, I cannot but say that I think 
it is necessary that the members of the majority in the House 
of Lords should comprehend that we cannot always be fighting 
on this narrow ground. It will not do to trifle with facts that 
are before you. It is not to be expected that we should con- 
sent to acquiesce in a state of things in which irresponsible 
power is to be continually and obstinately pitted against 
power which is responsible. The propositions invoived in such 
a doctrine as that would go to the very root of your liberties. 
If the independence of the House of Lords is to be pleaded as 
a reason for permanently resisting, or fcr repeatedly resisting 
in a case like this, propositions so moderate and so reasonable 
as those involved in the Franchise Bill, then, indeed, the 
question would be raised whether hereditary power and 
irresponsible power could any longer be tolerated in its 
present shape, and the country would be embarked in a 
controversy of which I will only say that I fear it 
would be bitter. I know it might be long, but it could end 
only one way,—in great and extensive changes in the present 
balance of the Constitution.” The convictions of the people 
have grown deeper since the vote of July ; and the convictions 
of a people “ cannot be resisted by the irresponsible voices of 
a body which, however respectable and even august upon 
many grounds and for many considerations, yet, in my opinion, 
loses all its titles to honour when forgetting its functions 
and forgetting the limitations necessarily imposed upon them, 
it wages an unjust and a most rash war upon a power that is 





infinitely greater than itself, considered as a power, and merely 
as a power, but which is also backed by the strength of im- 
mutable and eternal justice.” There is no mistaking the import 
of those words. The language of the Members, the resolu- 
tions of the people, the wrong-headedness of the Opposition 
who affect to treat the clear determination of the country as 
a passing and senseless emotion, have opened the eyes of the 
Premier to the fact that he, and he alone, shelters the House 
of Lords; and he has resolved, if the people are still resisted, 
if, to use his own much stronger language, the irresponsible 
House still “makes war” upon them, he will withdraw that 
shelter. He has, probably, some intermediate alternative in 
his mind, adumbrated in the singular passages in which he 
denounced the Representative Peerage of Scotland and Ireland 
as an addition which injured the House of Lords by still 
further destroying its impartiality. The facts are very curious, 
and have almost escaped comment. Of the hereditary Peers 
a large minority have become Liberal; but the minority 
seems small, for forty-four men selected, as a sort of 
quintessence of the Peer spirit, by a majority of Irish 
and Scotch Peers solely from among themselves, swell the 
general Tory majority until it becomes unmanageable. These 
forty-four never change, and are the solid kernel of Lord 
Salisbury’s permanent force. Mr. Gladstone is probably 
thinkintg that forty Liberal Scotch and Irish Peers could be 
called to Parliament to neutralise these distilled Peers, with- 
out much injury to the hereditary principle, and with great 
gain to the Upper House. With twenty more eldest sons and 
millionaires, resistance for the moment could be overborne, 
and the Franchise Bill passed; but if not, if the Peers 
resent creations as an attack on their “ independence ”»— 
as their leaders who hope for seats in the Commons will 
probably advise—then the question will be raised in earnest 
“‘whether hereditary and irresponsible power in its present 
shape can be tolerated any longer?” Mr. Gladstone will go to 
the country on the question of the Reform of the Lords; and 
we do not suppose there is a Peer in the kingdom who doubts 
as tothe result. If he does, he does not understand the temper 
of the nation, or its disgust at finding that its representatives 
can be punished with dismissal at the will of a wealthy but 
minute caste. 

The second manifesto is a signed article by Lord Salisbury 
in the National Review, which will be read with enthusiasm 
by all who desire a conflict between the people and the Peers, 
and with dismay by all who think that such a conflict must be 
fatal. It must have been a perfect shock to Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Salisbury has burned his ships. He parades a quantity of 
electoral statistics to prove that under any *‘ fair” system of 
distribution the Liberal majority in Great Britain could not 
exceed ninety-three, and might not exceed thirty-nine, the latter 
number representing the result if the new county electors 
voted as the present county electors vote, and the former the 
figures if they voted as the borough electors now vote. As 
fifty other combinations are possible, the electors being human 
beings and not dummies, these figures are purely conjectural ; 
but Lord Salisbury accepts them, and insists that a fair 
Redistribution Bill, whether through a large creation of 
minority Members, or the adoption of the cumulative vote, or 
a rearrangement of boundaries, or a mixed system with many 
single seats, must consecrate this result. The Tories, in fact, 
must have more seats, instead of losing seats, by the new 
Franchise, as Lord Salisbury admits they may do, or the 
Redistribution Bill will not be fair, and he will not accept it. 
There goes, if his followers stick to Lord Salisbury, the last 
hope of comproniise. The Tories have been saying everywhere 
that if the Franchise and Redistribution Bills are joined or 
fused, they will carry both ; but Lord Salisbury says he will 
only be content if Mr. Gladstone produces a project of Redis- 
tribution at variance with precedent, calculated to secure a 
ruinous result, and certain not to be brought forward. It is at 
variance with precedent, because hitherto, in all but a few in- 
stances selected for an experiment, now discredited, the majority 
in each locality, however small, has been exclusively represented, 
and left to be opposed by the majority elsewhere; it is ruinous, 
because, if carried out, it would surrender all substantial 
power to Mr. Parnell, who, with the parties so nearly equalised, 
might create a new Administrat.on every month, and make 
government impossible; and it will not be brought in, 
because it would displace, or at least endanger, every Member 
in the kingdom. There is no chance whatever of any 
such plan being adopted,—unless, indeed, the Tories force 
Mr. Gladstone’s hand by proposing equal electoral districts 
and single seats—and no chance, therefore, so far as Lord 
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Salisbury’s influence extends, of the acceptance of any 
compromise whatever. The Tory minority is to be increased by 
Reform, whatever the consequences to the country or to the 
Lords. After that, there is no hope in the leaders, and the 
only chance of compromise lies in the moderation of the rural 
Peers who do not desire to be county Members, who trust 
more to the ebb and flow of feeling than to electoral calcula- 
tions, and who will clearly perceive at last that rather than 
not win, Lord Salisbury is prepared to allow Mr. Parnell to 
hold the balance of power. 


SIR S. NORTHCOTE AT NEWCASTLE. 


HE altered tone adopted by Sir Stafford Northcote in his 
Newcastle speeches this week, as compared with his own 
previous performances, and those of the other Conservative 
leaders who have taken part in the counter-agitation, is very 
significant. The change amounts to nothing less than the 
substitution of argument for declamation. From every point 
of view this is an unmixed gain, for whatever the quality of 
the argument may be, it cannot possibly be weaker or thinner 
than the kind of declamation with which Sir Richard Cross 
and Sir Stafford himself in his Midlothian orations have made 
us so painfully familiar, while it has the immense advantage 
of offering something tangible and definite for friends to grasp 
and opponents to grapple with. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand the motives which have suggested this sudden and 
salutary change of attitude. Hitherto the Tory position has rested 
mainly on two assumptions,—that the Government had separated 
the Franchise from Redistribution in order to render feasible a 
gigantic “ gerrymandering ” operation in the interests of their 
own party, and that the Franchise Bill itself was a mere pre- 
text, the real object of its authors being, not to assimilate the 
suffrage, but to provoke a quarrel with the House of Lords, 
such as, if skilfully manipulated, might lead to a permanent 
mutilation of its privileges. The first of these hypotheses 
was invented by Lord Salisbury, and has been confidently 
repeated at every “Conservative Saturday afternoon” during 
the last six weeks. The second has been from time to time 
darkly and somewhat timidly insinuated by Sir Stafford 
Northcote himself. Both had this feature in common,—that 
they were pure rhetorical figments, unsupported by an ounce 
of producible evidence, and in flagrant contradiction to 
all the pledges and professions of the members of the 
Cabinet. Lord Randolph Churchill has publicly expressed the 
opinion—which is shared at heart by most sensible politicians 
on both sides—that “ gerrymandering,’ upon anything like 
a considerable scale, is, for either party, a practical impos- 
sibility. Mr. Gladstone, up to Wednesday, has hardly made a 
speech since the agitation began in which he has not gone out 
of his way to deprecate criticism, and even discussion, of the 
constitutional position of the House of Lords, and to concen- 
trate the energies and enthusiasm of his followers on the 
single issue of Franchise extension. It must for some time past 
have become clear to the Conservative leaders that nothing 
was to be gained from the monotonous iteration of fears which 
were so transparently hollow, and of suspicions to which it 
was so difficult to give even a colouring of plausibility. The 
moderate men upon whose detachment from the Liberal ranks 
they believe their success in the present struggle to depend, 
have stolidly refused to take alarm or to rally round the *‘Con- 
stitutional banner.” The painful discovery that the attitude of 
the House of Lords must be justified by argument and evidence, 
has thus at last been forced upon its champions; and Sir 
Stafford Nothcote’s Newcastle speeches, like Lord Salisbury’s 
article in the National Review, are at once an acknowledg- 
ment of the reasonableness of the demand, and an attempt to 
satisfy its requirements. 

The purpose of Sir. 8. Northcote’s argument was to show 
that the objections of his party to the separation of enfranchise- 
ment from redistribution, are both sincere and rational. The 
real strength of the Liberals, he contends, is to be found in the 
small boroughs. The real strength of the Tories is to be found 
in the counties. In the large boroughs the Liberals have a 
preponderance which is artificially exaggerated by the capricious 
fashion in which representation is at present apportioned. If 
the Franchise were simply assimilated, and the new electors 
placed on the registers of the existing constituencies, the real 
superiority of the Liberals in the small boroughs, and their 
apparent superiority in the large boroughs, would be left 
untouched, while the ascendency of the Tories in the counties 
would be destroyed, the rural electorate being submerged 
in a ‘flood of urban voters. Sir Stafford supported 





this view by copious references to certain ingenious 
tables of figures which had been prepared for him by 
“his excellent friend, Mr. W. H. Smith,” and which, it 
is to be hoped, will soon be given to the public in a more 
complete and intelligible form. The most striking feature in 
these statistics is the contrast which they exhibit between two 
of certain selected groups of constituencies, each of which, 
under the present arrangement, returns twenty-two Members to 
the House of Commons. On the one side are thirteen “ small” 
boroughs, with a population of 418,000, represented by nine- 
teen Liberals and three Conservatives. On the other side are 
four counties, including Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Middlesex, 
with a population of 3,500,000, represented by eleven Liberals 
and eleven Conservatives. It is gratifying to find Sir S. North- 
cote denouncing anomalies of this kind,—anomalies which Mr, 
Disraeli and his colleagues in 1867 deliberately preserved,— 
with a zeal and indignation which Mr. Trevelyan himself might 
envy. But the figures, instructive and significant as they are, 
afford too narrow a basis for the superstructure which Sir 
Stafford seeks to impose on them. The thirteen small boroughs, 
he says, will be little if at all affected by the Franchise Bill ; 
their political complexion will remain unchanged, and the 
vote of their aggregate population will, in the absence 
of redistribution, still count for eight times as much as 
that of the aggregate population of the four counties, 
This is what will happen in the constituencies where the 
Liberals are really strong. On the other hand, in the four 
counties, the position of the Conservatives will be changed for 
the worse, for not only will they continue to be under-repre- 
sented in proportion to their numbers, but the Tory farmers 
and freeholders will be swamped by a wholesale infusion of 
urban Radicals. Now, it is clear that, assuming this forecast 
to be true, the value of the illustration as an argument de- 
pends upon whether the constituencies selected for comparison 
are really typical of the classes to which they belong. All 
that we know of the thirteen “ small boroughs ” is, that “ they 
include places as small as Abingdon, and some as large as 
Birkenhead and Macclesfield,” which, by the way, being for 
the time disfranchised, returns no Members at all. On the 
other hand, it is quite certain that it is not in the small 
boroughs properly so-called, but in the largest boroughs of all, 
that the preponderance of the Liberals is most striking and 
most uniform; and no prediction can be safer than that 
in the Redistribution Bill, which will be pushed forward 
as soon as the Lords have passed the Franchise Bill, 
the extinction of the small boroughs—whether by absorption 
or enlargement is for this purpose immaterial—will be a 
cardinal feature. If we turn next to the counties, which Sir 
8. Northcote cites to support the other branch of his reason- 
ing, their non-representative character is at once apparent. 
They are four in number, and three of the four are, of all the 
counties in Great Britain, those in which the assimilation of 
the suffrage will enfranchise the smallest proportion of rural 
voters. Even according to Mr. Goschen’s estimate—and he is 
the real author of the “swamping” argument which the 
Tories are beginning to find so useful—it is only in a third 
of the county constituencies that the new franchise will give 
the industrial element a preponderance over the agricultural 
in the electorate. And unless we are to be told that the Conser- 
vatives have a natural right to the representation of every dis- 
trict that calls itself a county, we can see no reason why, when, 
as in Middlesex, the prevailing character of the inhabitants is 
urban or suburban, the few streaks of rural population which 
are intermingled with the rest, should be artificially segregated 
from their neighbours and erected into a separate constituency. 
To admit such a principle—and this is what the Tories are 
really contending for—would be to open the door to gerry- 
mandering of the worst kind. 

The truth is that neither Mr. Smith’s figures nor Sir 8. 
Northcote’s deductions from them will avail to remove the 
suspicion that, for all their large-hearted professions of 
welcome to the two million non-electors whose admission to 
civil rights they thought so dangerous only a year ago, the 
Conservative leaders are genuinely afraid of the new voters. 
They know perfectly well that the Government have no inten- 
tion of dissolving on the new registers without a rearrange- 
ment of boundaries. They know that the retention of the 
small boroughs as the private preserves of the Liberal party is 
an absurdity which no Liberal statesman would propose, and 
which no House of Commons could be brought to approve, 
They know that in two-thirds, and probably in three-fourths, of 
the existing county divisions, the large majority of the electors 
added to the constituencies—even if there were no Redistribution 
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—would be persons engaged directly or indirectly in agriculture. 
They know further that it is hopeless now to resist the exten- 
sion of the suffrage—just as hopeless as it would be to oppose 
the inclusion of Ireland, against which a few months since 
they were all protesting. But they have a deep suspicion that 
the new electors, whether urban or rural, will not be a source 
of strength to the Tory cause, and they believe that unless 
they can force a Dissolution on the present register their 
chance of a return to power for years to come is of the 
slightest ; whereas a victory at the polls, this year or next, 
would not only put them in office, but allow them, with the 
assured compliance of the House of Lords, to settle Redistri- 
bution after their own fashion. 





THE COUP D’ETAT IN EGYPT. 


HE decree suspending the Egyptian Sinking Fund is in 
itself a small matter; but it may yet compel the British 
Government to assume a new attitude in Egypt. It has been 
possible for them, by a somewhat violent fiction, to interfere 
as they pleased in the internal affairs of Egypt in the char- 
acter of mere friends,—to suppress a rebellion, to dismiss a 
Ministry, to cast off a province, and to defend a frontier, and 
yet to say that they are only advising the Khedive. But it 
will hardly be possible to advise a breach of treaty, and pro- 
tect Egypt against the consequences of that breach, yet deny 
point-blank that they have assumed the position of the 
Protecting Power. The situation involves the protection of 
itself. If the house-master pleases, the friend of the house 
may do as he likes inside, and no one can say a word; 


‘but if he kicks the rate-collector off the steps, he be- 


comes personally responsible. Under the agreement between 
Egypt and fourteen other Powers—called the Law of 
Liquidation—certain revenues must be paid into an In- 
ternational Debt Office, created to pay the Bondholders. If 
the amount was insufficient, the Office was authorised to 
demand more from the Egyptian Treasury, and if it was more 
than sufficient, the Office was instructed to pay off debi. The 
Egyptian Government, however, being strongly pressed for 
money, has, at the instigation of Lord Northbrook, suspended 
all payments to the Debt Office, and for a time kept its whole 
revenue for itself. Asa matter of fact, the Debt Office has 
enough money to pay the next coupon, and may receive enough 
from the Treasury to pay future coupons; but the special 
security guaranteed by the agreement, the prior right over 
certain revenues, has ceased to exist. It may be revived, 
and there is a promise in the decree of its revival; 
but for the present it has ceased, and ceased without any 
formal consent from the Powers interested. Clearly, if they 
please, therefore, they have a right of remonstrance, which they 
are exercising, and a right of action, if they think action 
worth while. The Law of Liquidation may be, as it is, at 
once an oppression and an absurdity,—an oppression, because 
every State except Egypt is allowed to repudiate without 
punishment, except from the Bourses; and an absurdity, 
because no State will give to creditors means indispensable 
to its existence ; but it is an international agreement for all 
that. Any State, therefore, which signed it may protest, and, 
as it happens, the means of protesting effectively are close at 
hand. The French Agent, or any other, has only to apply to 
the International Courts, and he must obtain authority to seize 
sufficient property belonging to the Egyptian Government to 
make up the loss. There is no alternative for the Courts, and 
there would be no alternative for the Egyptian Government 
except to pay—as was shown when, to avoid that very neces- 
sity, the Law of Liquidation was signed—but that the British 
being at Cairo, the Courts, or the Powers setting them in 
motion, cannot employ the small force required to carry the 
judgment into effect. The British Government is, in fact, the 
protecting Power, it is held responsible as such by all Europe; 
yet it is not acknowledged as such, does not claim to be such, 
and holds in theory no legal position whatsoever. We do not 
believe it possible that such a position can be long sustained, 
more especially as the step now taken must be the first of a 
series. Nobody particularly cares about the Sinking Fund. 
It is not large enough, or regularly supplied enough, to 


_ Teduce the Debt seriously; and the absurdity of paying 


money into a savings’ bank, while borrowing because of those 
payments, is too great to be invisible even to Bondholders, 
But the Egyptian Treasury is embarrassed beyond any sum to 
be saved by the seizure of the Sinking Fund ; having recovered 
its revenue, it will use what it needs to pay its expenses, and if 
the remainder is insufficient to pay the coupon, the Powers, 





undoubtedly, will seek to make some one responsible. 
They have no right by European law to do it, for 
Power after Power has repudiated or reduced its interest 
—witness quite recently Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey— 
and no one has interfered ; but they have a right by special 
international agreement, and they will exercise it. France 
will move the Courts out of spite, and to satisfy the financiers 
who control groups in the Chamber; Germany will agree, 
because she wishes England to take a decided line, or to 
embroil herself with France; and Austria will follow suit, in 
order to keep step with Germany. As England cannot allow 
the Egyptian Government to be overturned for accepting its 
advice, she must protect it; and she can only protect it by 
assuming an attitude of avowed control and responsibility 
comprehended by European opinion, and satisfactory to it. 
She may, of course, retire; but in that case she can hardly 
object to the remaining States enforcing their treaty in 
their own way, even if she were prepared, when herself 
out of Egypt, to face all Europe in defence of the Egyptian 
Treasury. 

We cannot conceive in what direction the road of escape 
from the dilemma lies, or see in what way a temporary 
assumption of avowed control in Egypt would increase our 
present ‘responsibilities. We are defending the southern 
frontier in Egypt with a powerful and costly army. We are 
maintaining order in Egypt itself. We are regulating the 
movements, organisation, and patronage of the Egyptian Army. 
We are controlling Egyptian finance; and we are conduct- 
ing all negotiations on her behalf with the European Powers, 
We are, in fact, exercising all the functions of government, 
excepting only those which would enable us to reduce taxation, 
and secure to the body of the people some measure of personal 
freedom and ordinary justice. More than that, we are held 
responsible for all these things, and combinations are made in 
Europe based on that responsibility ; and European journalism, 
because of that responsibility, taunts us in a way which, but 
for the superb British scorn of foreign opinion, and for the 
suspicion that on Egypt French journalists are not honest, 
and utter neither their own opinion nor that of the 
public, would produce a dangerous quarrel with our 
nearest neighbours. What is the advantage of protracting 
that situation? We understand perfectly well how we got 
into it, how Mr. Gladstone’s generous hope that self-govern- 
ment might be practicable even in Asia blinded him to the 
feebleness of the Egyptian people; but surely the evidence of 
the facts is now irresistible. We have become, in the Premier’s 
despite, and in that of the British people, who, convinced or un- 
convinced, have like ourselves recognised the nobleness of his 
purpose and steadily supported him, the protecting Power ; 
and in refusing to say so we are keeping up a sham which 
always in politics, as in private life, ends in mischief of some 
kind. We are not even keeping open any door of retreat 
which otherwise would be shut. We could just as easily quit 
Egypt in 1894 as Protectors, having placed its affairs in such 
order as were those of the Ionian Islands when we left them, as 
we could quit it in 1894 as “ friends,” after a struggle with 
anarchy which at the best had only been partially successful. 
There are plenty of precedents for quitting a place after we had 
benefited it by direct and supreme rule. We quitted Sicily 
after five years of government, still remembered for its ex- 
cellence; we quitted Java; we quitted Mysore; we quitted 
the Septinsular Republic; in every case by voluntary decision. 
What do we gain for ourselves, or the world, or Egypt, by 
keeping up this dual control of English statesmen and Armenian 
or Circassian Pashas? We relieve ourselves of no responsibility, 
no expense, no demand for men, and no opprobrium ; indeed, 
as matters stand, we increase all four. We do no good to the 
Egyptian people,—indeed, we are guaranteeing their oppressors 
against insurrection. We are keeping the whole world in 
turmoil, and throwing all affairs in Western Europe out of 
gear, by creating an impression that sooner or later England 
and France must quarrel over Egypt. And, finally, we are 
surrendering the last chance of teaching the people to govern 
themselves, which can only be done, if done at all, by calling 
a deliberative assembly to aid the British authority with its 
debates and advice, and conceding to every Egyptian the right 
of exemption from arbitrary arrest. No Asiatic alive will 
voluntarily do either of these things. It seems to us that the 
time for a decision has arrived, and that for however short a 
period—ten years if you will—or under whatever forms—say, 
as in Gibraltar, military occupation only—all authority in Egypt 
should end before that of a High Commissioner, whose 
gazetted order should have the force of an Act of Parliament. 
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It will come to that at last, and every day*s delay only in- 
creases the possibilities of confusion. 





THE CONDITION OF THE NAVY. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette—whose general services to 
Liberalism we heartily acknowledge—spoils its “ finds,” 
often hunted up with great cleverness, by screaming so loud 
over them. Nothing practical has been done to remedy the 
evils described in *‘ Outcast London,” or will be done, until sense 
supersedes sensation, and the reformers, recognising the limits 
of the possible, and admitting that in crowded cities the 
residuum will never be well housed, confine their demand to 
the sewerage, ventilation, and light, which can after a year or 
two of severe and irritating compulsion be secured. We are 
not one whit nearer to a reasonable settlement of the Soudan 
because of the preposterous exaggeration of General Gordon’s 
qualities, or the still more preposterous incitements to the 
British Government to become indirectly responsible for order 
in a semi-desert nearly as large as Europe. Nor will the 
British Navy be strengthened by demands which, if they were 
granted, would compel us to vie with combined Europe in a race 
of expenditure, only to discover in the end that we could not 
keep our overgrown Fleet afloat or in decent repair for want of 
men and money. The Navy may want, does want, more 
money spent upen it in one or two particular directions; but 
what is the use of rousing every economist or friend of peace 
in the country by hypotheses which have for their basis the 
possibility that Europe may combine against us, that we shall 
have no ally, that our fleets will never win again against 
superior forces, that Great Britain is in danger of an effectual 
blockade, and that we must keep up a Fleet ready to drive 
coalesced mankind from the universal ocean? It is that, and 
nothing less, which is implied in those sensational allusions to 
the danger of starvation during a maritime war, which are 
always made to give an air of urgency to suggestions for 
expense. Corn is not contraband of war, and unless an effective 
blockade were established, it could not be seized afloat. Even 
combined Europe would hardly venture to apply force to America 
to compel her to desist from sending us corn saleable at 100s. a 
quarter; or, if it did, the compulsion would bring about an 
alliance of the English-speaking peoples, which might face all 
Europe at sea with every chance of success. Then the Pall 
Mall Gazette grows poetical over the “sea-wolves” which 
would ravage our commerce, and close our trade as the 
‘ Alabama’ closed the trade of the North in the great Civil 
War. What would our own sea-wolves be doing the while? 
The Gazette forgets that more than 70 per cent. of the steam 
marine of the world is English; that the British Government 
could cover the seas with armed steel cruisers taken from 
the mercantile marine; and that any assailant would have 
ships to lose and cities on the coast to be bombarded of its own. 
Even the professional correspondents of the journals, or men 
who, like Mr. W. H. Smith, strive, while swelling the chorus, 
to seem cool, omit all mention of the fact that our potential 
enemies, like ourselves, have weak places in their maritime 
armour, and are no more ready than we are to throw their 
whole strength upon the waters at five minutes’ notice. The 
French Government admits that it cannot contend with 
England in first-class ironclads, and for any attack to have 
even a hope the French Government must be at the bottom of 
it, and be ready to invade. The notion that with all the coal 
in Asia in British hands, and English cruisers sinking every 
coal-ship, the French Department of Marine could scatter its 
strength all over earth to attack our Colonies, is as foolish as 
the notion that we could protect the Colonies by a similar 
dispersion. These sayings are exaggerations used to create a 
public emotion, which they only exhaust prematurely. 

We do not mean in any way to deprecate a de- 
mand for the further extension of the Navy. We 
entirely repudiate any idea of economy in the matter, 
except so far as economy means insistance that for every 
penny spent there shall be a pennyworth of the required 
strength obtained. We are as sensible as any Tory alive that 
England, with her comparatively small Army, must remain the 
greatest—by far the greatest—Naval Power. If a million 
more ought annually to be allowed to the Navy, we vote for 
the million. If “ My Lords” think the country not safe with- 
out a grant of five millions for new ships and heavier guns, 
let the five millions be granted unanimously. But let us 
thoroughly understand what it is that we seek, what degree of 
security is to be attained, whom we expect to have to fight. 
Mere expenditure without’any object will not help us, any 





more than it would help us to store up a year’s supply of 
wheat on Joseph’s plan, because some day or other the people 
might not have enough to eat. The precise extent of force 
that is needful is, and must be, matter for experts. But 
writing as politicians, we should entirely admit that the 
British Government, with its scattered possessions, its obliga. 
tion to keep the route to India open, and its dependence for 
revenue on trade, must keep a powerful Navy ready for im- 
mediate service, whatever the cost. We also admit that, just 
as Great Britain would not fight upon the Continent without 
an ally, so no Power will fight us on the water without seek- 
ing an ally; and that, therefore, the Admiralty ought to 
reckon upon a possible necessity for defeating two first-class 
Powers at once. But we should limit preparation by that 
theory, or a better one carefully drawn up by experienced 
officers, and not indulge in vain dreams of the whole civilised 
world steaming upon England to erase her from among the 
nations. That may happen one day, and so may an in- 
vasion by balloons, but statesmen cannot reckon on such 
contingencies, and must confine themselves to the reason- 
ably probable. If France and Russia, or France and Germany, 
or France and Italy make war upon us, we should be 
ready from the first for the encounter, so ready, that no serious 
loss could be incurred through want of ships, of matériel, or 
of competent officers to lead; but, being so ready, we should 
wait tranquilly, and not dream of still worse emergencies. It 
is quite possible that the reservoir of Naval strength is not 
just now adequately full. Naval experts are so expert, so 
proud of their special knowledge, so eager to prove that 
the ‘ Charon’ is obsolete and the ‘ Astyanax’ fitted with the 
wrong boilers, so devoted to their favourite weapons, and so 
contemptuous of each other, that it is impossible for mere 
taxpayers to understand what they say; but there seems to 
be a consensus on a few points. One is that the Admiralty, 
hampered by the Treasury, does not keep its. building work 
forward enough, allows vessels to remain half-ready which 
ought to be finished off at once. That is probable enough, 
the Treasury finding that money can in that way be spent 
slowly, and the Dockyards being as anxious as private ship- 
builders always to have work to do. Another is that the num- 
ber of second-class ironclads of unusual swiftness is too small, 
—which, again, is probable, the strength of the building yards 
having for some time past been concentrated upon larger 
vessels. And a third is that torpedo-boats are much too 
few, which, besides being in itself probable, appears to 
be admitted in the orders just announced as issued by 
the Admiralty. But surely all these facts can be ascer- 
tained past question by the experienced officers at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, and placed before the Cabinet with 
at least as much effect as if they were collected by the 
cumbrous machinery of Parliamentary or Royal Commissions of 
Inquiry, which, when they report, will, even if they are unani- 
mous, tell the country nothing that the heads of the Service 
did not know before, and make no impression on the Treasury 
which could not be made by the Department itself. We are 
sick of these inquiries from without, which in the first instance 
give the Executive a full excuse fcr doing nothing until they 
have reported, then supply material for endless discussion, and 
then are constantly quoted to diminish the responsibility of 
the regular Government. What can a Commission tell us as 
to the grand datum of all—the chance that the French 
Chambers will allow a war with England, undertaken to 
convince Europe that France is still a Great Power ? 

But, it will be said, the Treasury is so anxious to save 
money that, unless there is a great outcry, and a grand debate, 
and a Commission of Inquiry by outsiders, nothing will be 
done. We doubt the anxiety to save money. If there is 
such anxiety, how is it that we are going to Ethiopia in row- 
boats to rescue an officer who remarks in an incidental manner 
that he is going to raze the only city held by the enemy 
between himself and the country held by British troops? We 
shall spend on the Expedition up the Nile more than any 
sum the reasonable Naval alarmists are at all likely to ask, 
and spend it without any distinct Parliamentary demand. 
There is reluctance to spend without necessity, especially upon 
armaments; but let the Department once show the Cabinet 
that an outlay is indispensable, and it will be provided for. 
Mr. Childers has himself presided over the Navy, and Mr. 
Gladstone is conscious to pain of the new dangers in- 
volved in our incessant extensions of dominion in Asia, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean. We do not believe, if a solid 
case were made out, that there would be any resistance, and 
there is certainly none to be expected from Parliament, which, 
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as regards the Navy, is practically unanimous, even Radicals 
hardly criticising Naval outlay. It is the business of the Admirals 
in office, who alone know all the facts, to make out such a 
case if the foundation exists, not to shift their own work upon 
a Commission of men, who may or may not be as instructed 
as themselves, but who must in any case be only imperfectly 
responsible. Let the House of Commons but signify that it is 
uneasy at some imperfections in the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment will be ready enough with its figures and the Cabinet 
with its sanction to expenditure. What is needed is not 
inquiry in its official sense, but a little attention from Members, 
who in an evening can ascertain all the facts indispensable to 
an opinion. 





THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE CHINESE DILEMMA. 


N the morrow of her humiliating defeat, France thought 

to secure safety for the future by adopting the military 
system of her formidable antagonist. And she had hardly an 
alternative ; for conscription, when pitted against the armed 
nation, had failed as signally as the muzzle-loading rifle had 
failed when pitted against the needle-gun. Even if France 
had possessed a heaven-sent General, it is quite clear that, with 
the relatively small force which was all the country could 
have placed at his disposal, he would have been unable to 
make head against the enormous levies that Germany poured 
over the border. For now-a-days it is more true than ever 
that Providence is on the side of the big battalions; and, as 
we showed a fortnight ago, the time has gone by whena 
single man could control a great battle, and by a brilliant 
stroke or a bold stratagem convert a lost cause into 
War, like politics, has been demo- 
cratised. To ensure success, a General, like a statesman, 
must be backed. by a nation. But universal military ser- 
vice, though highly effective for its special purpose, is in some 
respects, and very fortunately for the interests of peace, cum- 
brous and complicated. It is too tremendous a weapon for 
common use, and can be employed only on great occasions, 
when the country is in danger or the majority of the people 
are spoiling for a fight—a contingency which, seeing that the 
bellicose will themselves have to go to battle, is not likely to 
be of frequent occurrence. It was never meant for small wars 
or distant expeditions ; and this the French are finding out. 
The Tunisian campaign—a campaign in which there was no 
fighting—disorganised the Army and disgusted the people; and 
the trouble with China is creating difficulties on every hand. 
Unless the Chinese can be frightened into submission by the 
bombardment of a few of their ports, it is quite clear 
that either a large force must be landed and Pekin seized, 
or the contest ignominiously abandoned. But how is 
the large force, say, an army of 40,000 men, to be 
raised? The only troops of whom the Government can 
at present dispose for foreign service are the Foreign Legion 
and the Marine Infantry ; the number of the former is limited, 
and cannot be increased, the latter are already taxed far 
beyond their strength, and in pressing need of reinforcements. 
It has been stated that this force is composed of volunteers; 
and so it is, after a fashion, but not in the English sense of 
the word. A certain proportion of the first numbers drawn 
for military service are allowed to volunteer for the Marine 
Infantry, and the service being popular, volunteers are rarely 
wanting ; but this means no more than that they prefer being 
Marines to serving in the Line. The contingent annually 
required to fill up voids in the ranks caused by disease and to 
replace the men whose term of service has expired, is 
from seven to eight thousand. Since the downfall of the 
Empire no more have been wanted; but according to 
a statement just made by M. Vacher, Deputy of the 
Corréze, the Government have taken during the present year 
Just double this number, a fact which has been studiously 
concealed by the authorities. This revelation is causing a 
great sensation, as well it may; for if M. Vacher’s statement 
be true, the mortality among the troops in Tonquin has been 
greater than anybody supposed or the. Government have ad- 
mitted, since, besides the men surreptitiously enlisted in the 
Marine Infantry, a considerable number of Line soldiers have 
been allowed openly to volunteer for service in the East. 
All these drains tend, of course, to the weakening of the Con- 
tinental Army ; and General Campenon is said to have declared 
that not another man can be spared without serious risk of 
throwing out of gear the machinery of mobilisation. The 
story that 7,500 men were to be sent from Tunis to 
Onquin has been contradicted. They are leaving Tunis, 





it is true, but for their own homes, not for the Far 
Easf, They have all served their four years, and are now 
free. The Government dare not keep these men with the 
colours a day longer than their time, much less send them to 
the China seas. Equally unfounded is the project attributed 
to the Government of mobilising and despatching to the East 
a whole corps d’armee. No Minister of War could agree to 
such a depleting of the Continental Army as this expedient 
would involve, even if the French people would consent to so 
grave a violation of justice and equity as it would render 
necessary. Under the old system, a division, like a battalion 
or a regiment, was composed of men taken at hazard from all 
parts of France ; under the new system, a corps d’armée com- 
prises all the able-bodied young men of a particular district. 
Hence, if a corps d’armée were sent to China, the district from 
which it was drawn would be plunged into mourning and 
stricken with desolation ; commerce, industry, and agriculture 
would be paralysed; and as much unhappiness occasioned 
as if France were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
a European Power. And this district would be alone; for the 
adjoining Departments, so far as their personal feelings and 
material interests were concerned, would be quite un- 
touched. - So iniquitous a measure no French Chamber could 
sanction, and if attempted, it might even provoke a local in- 
surrection. 

In these circumstances, the idea of a Colonial Army, first 
mooted some three years ago, has naturally come once more to 
the front ; and several influential French papers advocate the 
speedy convocation of the Chambers, and the immediate 
formation of a special force for foreign service. But a 
Colonial Army cannot be organised in a day; and though the 
project may seem easy on paper, it is far from clear that it 
can be put into effect. To carry out M. Ferry’s ideas of 
colonial enterprise, at least 40,000 men will be necessary. 
Where are they to come from? If from the young men of a 
certain year, some of whom might be induced by heavy boun- 
ties and extra pay to volunteer for the new force, they would 
not be fit for foreign service under two years, and there would 
be so many fewer recruits for the Home Army. If from men 
who have completed, or nearly completed, their time in the 
Line, the Reserve would be deprived at one stroke of 40,000 
trained and seasoned soldiers; and as Frenchmen are always 
casting their eyes across the border, and the Germans are in- 
creasing and multiplying three for their one, the nation will 
not easily be persuaded to sacrifice security at home for the 
winning of barren victories abroad. Then there is the 
question of expense. Suppose the men are forthcoming, 
how will the money be obtained? For the Colonial Army 
would be in addition to the Regular Army; and to in- 
duce men to enlist for hard service in unhealthy climates 
they would have to be well paid,—as well paid, probably, as 
our English soldiers, The force could not be maintained for 
much less than four millions sterling a year ; and schemes even 
less objectionable have had to be abandoned owing to the out- 
lay they would involve. Some time ago it was proposed to 
put an end to the system of “one-year volunteers,” whereby 
young men who pass a certain examination and provide their 
own equipment are allowed to serve, as in Germany, one year 
instead of three or four. This system was said to be repug- 
nant to the French idea of equality; it gave an unfair advan- 
tage to the well-to-do, and the Chambers voted its suppression ; 
but when the Minister calculated the cost which the alteration 
would entail, it was not considered advisable to carry it into 
effect. Since that time the financial position has decidedly 
grown worse ; the revenue continues to diminish, and the ex- 
penditure to increase. The cost of the expedition to Tonquin, 
and the Naval operations in China, have to be met by 
the issue of Treasury warrants, to cover which, and pro- 
vide for accumulated deficits in the Budget, will, as a French 
financial paper stated last week, require a fresh and heavy 
loan. In these circumstances, and on the eve of a general 
election, it is quite certain that the French Chambers 
will not give their sanction to the formation of a Colonial 
Army. 

How the Government will get out of the difficulties into 
which greed and unwisdom have brought them, it is not easy 
to see. If China can be conquered by ironclads, all may yet 
be well; but if the Mandarins remain firm, it is evident that 
M. Ferry must adopt one of three courses,—either withdraw 
ignominiously from the contest; retire from office, and leave 
the dilemma as a legacy to his successors ; or send an army to 
Pekin—if he can and France will. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN FARMING. 


NEW hope has arisen among the agriculturists of this 
country since the revival of the ancient system of 
Ensilage—the preservation of green fodder in pits—set in. At 
a time when the prospect of obtaining remunerative prices for 
corn seems utterly hopeless, the introduction of a system which 
promises to increase to an enormous extent the facilities for 
producing meat and milk is particularly seasonable. Every 
year we hear of great new wheat-producing areas being opened- 
up by railways, while recent events have proved that the re- 
sources of old countries, such as Russia and India, have been 
only half developed. So numerous are our sources of wheat- 
supply already, that we are beginning to regard a short crop 
in the United States as a matter of comparative insig- 
nificance. The crop of 1883 in that great country was a 
very poor one, and yet prices here kept going down almost 
constantly during the cereal year, in spite of the most 
extensive wheat “ring” ever formed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Quite recently the Argentine Republic has become 
a great wheat-exporting country, and now we are told that the 
resources of Mexico, if properly developed, will suffice to add 
enormously to the wheat-supply of the world. From Australia 
and New Zealand we get increased supplies at a period of the 
year when we most need new wheat, keeping us, with the help 
of the large stock of old wheat shipped from Russia as soon 
as the Baltic is open to navigation, well supplied till the new 
crops of the United States and India are ready for export. 
Under all the circumstances, there appears to be no chance 
of remunerative prices for British wheat-growers of the present 
generation, unless rents should go down nearly to the vanish- 
ing point, which they are not likely to do so long as any kind 
of farm produce brings fair prices. We do not mean that 
wheat-growing will have to be given up entirely in this 
country. If only for the value of the straw, the crop will 
always pay in the neighbourhood of large towns, except where 
farmers are foolishly forbidden to sell straw ; and, besides, on 
some of the best wheat soils great crops can be grown that will 
yield a small profit so long as the a¥erage price is not below 
40s. per quarter, and until the present year it had not been 
- quite so low as that for any year since 1851. But on soils not 
well suited to wheat, the crop will gradually cease to be grown, 
and all over the country it will lose—indeed, it is rapidly 
losing—its old reputation as the rent-paying crop. Unfor- 
tunately, barley does not pay much better than wheat in these 
days of total abstinence and scientific brewing; oats realise 
satisfactory prices only when the foreign supply is short; and 
the demand for peas and beans is limited. What, then, can 
the cultivators of arable land do in order to get a living? A 
great deal of our best corn-growing land is not well fitted 
for permanent pasture ; and if it were, too great an increase of 
pasture would diminish the production of meat, while dairy- 
farming cannot become universal. On light soils the breeding 
and grazing of sheep may be extended ; and if we can keep the 
country free from widespread attacks of contagious disease, this 


result may be confidently expected. But what of the heavy 


soils that prevail to a large extent in England ? 


Our heavy lands are the great winter grazing districts of the 
country, and it is desirable that they should remain so. 
Hitherto, however, the fattening of bullocks in yards or sheds 
has been carried on rather as an adjunct to corn-growing than 
as a means of direct profit. Beasts are bought to tread down 
the straw, and convert it into manure, and roots are grown 
and cake is bought to feed the animals; the chief object being 
that of keeping up the fertility of corn-growing land. If the 
cattle repay the cost of the food grown and purchased for them, 
so that the manure costs nothing beyond the value of the straw, 
which is the staple of it, the grazier thinks he has done re« 
markably well. Now and then, by buying and selling luckily, 
or with extra-good judgment, he succeeds in realising a direct 
profit on his grazing, but not often. Where, then, does the 
profit come in, if the grazier gets only his manure as the result 
of fattening cattle? In the good old times he used to look to 
his corn crops, and especially to his wheat crop, for his reward. 
He must look elsewhere now. The centre of gravity has 
shifted. The world of agriculture no longer revolves round 
the wheat crop. Meat, milk, and butter are the chief 
products of agriculture which realise satisfactory prices, 
and it is to them that the farmer of the future must 
mainly look for his living. There are minor sources 
of profit, such as the production of eggs and poultry, to 
which most farmers might devote’ more attention than they 
deign to give them at present; and, in favoured localities, an 





increased production of fruit, vegetables, or the superior makes © 


of cheese—we have plenty of common cheese already—may be 
recommended. The demand for these commodities, however, 
is limited as compared with the demand for meat, milk, and 
butter, which, so far as the resources of this country are cons 
cerned, is practically unlimited. The problem is, how to make 
the production of these leading articles of food both general 
and profitable. It pays well to produce them on rich pas. 
tures. Can it be made to pay on poor clays? Root crops will 
not serve the purpose ; for on such soils turnips do not flourish, 
and mangels are very expensive to grow, while in wet autumng 
the land is injured seriously by carting off the roots. For 
such land especially, though not for it alone, there is needed a 
system by which fodder crops grown in summer can be 
preserved with a minimum of waste for winter usej— 
crops that can be grown at half the cost of roots, 
and where roots do not flourish, The needed system 
has been introduced,—not “just at the nick of time,” 
for it was badly wanted ten years ago, but still at a time when 
the eyes of sinking men are eagerly turned to any promising 
means of rescue; and its name is Ensilage. 

What discount, if any, should be taken off the figures of the 
apostles of ensilage, cannot yet be positively stated. If they 
have not slipped into some exaggeration, they are the first 
pioneers of improvement who have not done so. Mr. Jenkins, 
in his valuable report on the subject in the last number of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, cites a number of very 
sanguine estimates of the value of ensilage; but these are 
small when compared with the figures given by Mr. Henry 
Woods in a pamphlet recently published. Take ten, twenty, or 
even fifty per cent. off the latter, and there is still a veritable Tom 
Tiddler’s ground at the bottom of every silo. An acre of 
meadow grass, according to Mr. Woods, yielded twelve tons of 
“silage,” which, valued at £1 6s. 8d. per ton, came io £16, 
and left as profit over expenses no less than £10 15s. 3d, 
An acre of oats made into silage was also valued at £16, and 
the profit was £9 1s. 6d. Even spurrey, grown on a blowing 
sand, by the magic of the silo, left a margin over expenses at 
the rate of £4 4s, 10d. an acre,—a profit which would make 
the corn-grower’s heart to leap for joy. These, however, were 
quite insignificant profits as compared with what was secured 
from an acre of maize, cut green and put into one of the 
Merton silos, managed for Lord Walsingham by Mr. Woods; 
for the weight of that, we are told, was twenty-five tons, the 
value £34 13s, 4d., and the profit £20 9s. 6d. Whether the 
“ pitted provender” is worth the price that Mr. Woods puts 
upon it or not, is a point we must leave experts to determine ; 
but if we halve his declared profits, there are fortunes in the 
silo still. 

It is somewhat discomforting to be awakened from dreams 
of golden silos by the harsh cry of “pickled grass” from the 
Sage of Rothamsted. There was something better than matter 
for poor jokes in the Premier’s advice to farmers to go in for jam. 
Then why not for pickles too? Sir John Lawes, we are glad 
to see, is about to try the experiment,—to see what ensilage 
is worth, after disparaging it. But, fortunately, “ pickles” is 
not the last word. It seems that at present we have arrived at 
only a very rudimentary step in the preservation of green 
fodder. Mr. George Fry, F.L.8., of Chobham, Surrey, has 
recently given exact instructions, through the Mark Lane 
Express, as to the making of sweet silage—that is, of 
silage free from the excessive acidity which is the chief objection 
to the provender as commonly made. The silage produced 
by Mr. Fry last season was as sweet as well-made hay, and no 
one who saw or smelt it could have described it as “ pickled 
grass.” Other persons have produced sweet silage by accident; 
Mr. Fry alone has demonstrated the method of producing it 
infallibly. Instead of preventing fermentation at a high 
temperature by close packing and heavy pressure, he produces 
a temperature exceeding 122 degrees Fah., which destroys the 
bacteria producing fermentation, and thus stops the process 
which would otherwise result in the formation of alcohol, 
aldehyd, acetic acid, and other products which occasion a loss 
of feeding vaiue. His system has the further advantage of 
saving a great deal of the labour commonly employed in 
chaffing, ramming, and weighting. Thus his fodder is not 
only much more valuable than thai usually obtained from the 
silo, but is produced al less expense. Mr. Fry’s system is being 
tested by several “ ensilors,” and if it should prove successful, 
its general adoption will be only a question of time. There 
will then be no danger of tainting milk or butter by feeding 
cows on silage; the fodder of the future will be as pleasant 
as it will be profitable ; spoilt hay crops will no longer be the 
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nightmare of. farmers ; corn may come to be grown chiefly to 
provide meal and straw for cattle ; and agricultural depression, 
and dear meat and dairy produse, may no more trouble us. 








THE REPUTE OF THE CLERGY. 

E wonder whether the “repute” of the Christian 

Clergy throughout Europe has declined very much. Mr. 
Ruskin, in some recent notes quoted in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
says it has; but his opinion is given very broadly, and the 
evidence by which he supports it is a little odd. The general 
authority of the clerical order has declined, no doubt, as has 
authority. of every other kind, except that of the scientific men ; 
but about their repute we are not so sure. It has visibly 
declined on the Continent of Europe, or, indeed, in all Catholic 
countries, including Ireland and South America ; but it is easy 
to exaggerate the extent of that decline. It is certainly not a 
complete fall. If it were, the mass of sceptics on the Con- 
tinent, possessing, as they do, most of the physical power, 
most of the moveable wealth, and most of the means of dis- 
tributing intelligence, would treat the priests with a certain 
disregard, as English sceptics for the most part treat clergy- 
men—that is, as persons obliged to say certain things which do 
not matter to the intelligent—and this is not by any means their 
mental attitude. On the contrary, they hate the priests with a 
hatred which it is hard to understand, unless there is mingled 
with it a certain element of fear. They insult the caste because 
they are aware that it is not yet, as Mr. Ruskin thinks, a dead 
power. Nor is it. The priesthood in each country has lost 
much of its position in the nation, and has roused bitter enmity 
in part of the population, which, however, it fears much less than 
it once feared the enmity of men with a new faith; but it has 
strengthened its hold over a party and a sex. In every country 
the clergy guide a clerical party, which, as in Belgium, occa- 
sionally governs, and always is strong enough to form the 
Opposition with which statesmen must carefully reckon. This 
party—which, of course, always existed—is much more clerical 
than it was, much more influential in a certain way, and much 
more visible to the people; and its chiefs, therefore, are 
more considerable men. Sober sceptics in France say 
the Bishops have gained power over their own following, 
especially among women; no Belgian unbeliever would deny 
the ascendancy of the priesthood within its following; 
while in Catholic Germany persecution has doubled the 
reverence of the Catholic flocks’ for their spiritual guides. 
Even in Italy, with its deep and hereditary indifferentism, states- 
men are afraid of universal suffrage because priests might con- 
trol it, and study no opposition with such attention as that of 
the leading clerics, who, again, are becoming in the long war 
stronger and sterner characters. The change has been great 
from the days when clerics proposed laws and controlled 
the Executive; but it has not been all in one way, and the 
intensification of the reverence they receive from a party, 
and the hatred they enjoy from another section, must, 
in fairness, be set against the loss of a universal but only 
customary and perfunctory respect. We shall have the situa- 
tion in France quoted against us; but compare the situation in 
France with what it was in 1793. The French Clergy are not 
flying for their lives; the French Bishop in his diocese is the 
person most like a great noble; and the priest is, among the 
peasantry, the most visible figure. The Commune murdered 
an Archbishop, but in doing so evoked a horror which was 
not felt when the Terrorists sent Bishops and dignified clerics 
in batches to the guillotine. 

We suppose on the whole the profession has declined in 
standing on the Continent; but as regards England, Mr. Ruskin 
certainly exaggerates. He says the Clergy have evidently 
become nobodies because they are not introduced on the 
Stage, and because “in the works of our greatest metropolitan 
novelist the priesthood appears as a consecrated body not atall, 
and as an active or visible one only in the figures of Mr. Stiggins 
and Mr. Chadband.”’ Charles Dickens did not like the Clergy, 
or found them bad subjects for the caricature which was the 
@ssence of his genius, and so passed them by; but Miss Bronté 
made them leading figures, George Eliot delighted in painting 
them, Mrs. Oliphant’s most acute sketches are of clergymen, both 
Episcopal and Presbyterian, and in Trollope’s novels they occupy 
the foreground to the exclusion of other professions. We rarely 

@ up a novel in which clergymen do not appear, and 
never light upon one in which they are treated with 


the playful scorn which so often marked Miss Austen’s 
descriptions of the Order. They are rarely seen on the 
boards, it is true, though in the very newest piece, produced 
only on Thursday, a Dissenting pastor is the one heroic 
figure; but that is, in part at least, because the audience 
would resent caricature of them, and because so many 
modern pieces are adaptations from the French, to whom the 
position of the English beneficed divine is as unintelligible 
as it would have been, we fear, to St. Paul. Certainly the news- 
papers, which to-day reflect manners more closely than either the 
stage or the novel, do not ignore the clergyman, but treat him 
as if he were a most important personage, scolding away 
at him in particular, on occasion, with an acerbity other- 
wise reserved for political leaders. The interest taken by the. 
laity in ecclesiastical appointments has increased threefold, till 
the old freedom of the Crown has departed, and even Queen 
Victoria*could not promote a Bishop Hoadley; while of the 
lower Clergy, many are among the most conspicuous figures 
in the country. At what previous time did the cultivated 
laity ever care about clergymen as they care now about 
Canon Liddon or Dean Church; or throng the churches 
as they do now in London, where an ever-increasing watch- 
fulness and desire for able teaching has drawn together a 
body of men so conspicuous, that the London Clergy are, as a 
body, an intellectual force in the community? No doubt, 
obedience is less, and a certain kind of awe has died away, as it 
has died away for all professionals,—men thinking more for 
themselves, and relying more on their own opinions; but we 
question if clergymen were ever more conspicuous than the 
vicars of the East End are in their parishes. Half of them 
are chiefs, regarded, and watched, and quoted, and followed, and 
hated, and slandered, as great squires once were in country 
villages. They have distinctly risen instead of fallen, and are 
so released by opinion from old trammels that leadership, 
instead of being pronounced officious, is now demanded of them, 
even thrust upon them. There is the greatest altczation of all, 
—the “ priest ” is praised in newspapers, in society, and among 
his flock, for what years ago would have been pronounced 
meddlesomeness. Mr. Spurgeon may give his opinion on any- 
thing he pleases; and there are very few things on which Mr, 
Dale, certainly the second person in Birmingham in influence, 
has not given his opinion. And be it noted, all society of all 
grades distinctly likes the clergyman to be prominent; and 
if he comes well to the front in work that is approved, gives 
him the most cordial of welcomes. 


It is, of course, difficult to be certain as to facts over such a 
wide area; but we should have said that if the authority of the 
cleric had declined in England,—which is true, authority 
decaying on all sides, till we promise by-and-bye to be twenty- 
two millions of separate persons, a phenomenon never yet wit- 
nessed,—the loss had been compensated by a singular increase 
of friendliness for the order. The old dislike of the cloth, once 
so virulent in certain grades, has died away, till almost every 
clergyman goes about in uniform; and if in a crowd a 
man cried out about “the black slug,” the crowd would 
now-a-days not understand what was meant. They would 
have known well enough fifty years ago, and have cheered 
the ruffianly epithet besides. Hard things are said to-day when 
some ill-bred rector interferes with a burial, or some hot-headed 
curate refuses the Communion; but of the old swearing at large 
at the Clergy as useless drones, who should be deprived of their 
livings, there is scarcely a trace left, and this though the Clergy 
are markedly opposed to the popular party, while the con- 
fidence in their respectability has become almost absurd. Five 
Englishmen in six, and, indeed, that proportion is too low, 
would remit money for any purpose whatever through a parish 
clergyman with as perfect a confidence as through a banker,— 
with a confidence, indeed, as against malversation which is 
absolutely complete. The notion of a clergyman’s “ character,” 
in the police-court sense, hardly enters into men’s judg- 
ment of him. That is assumed, without discussion or remark, 
as inevitable, a statement which could not be made of any other 
body of men equally numerous, and which indicates not only 
general goodness—if it be only negative goodness—in the Clergy, 
but an equally diffused respect. Newspapers fill pages with “A 
Clerical Impostor,” as if such a character were unheard of, or to 
be studied as a new and unexpected addition to the great reper- 
toire of criminals. In that respect, so deep and so immovable, 
there must of itself be influence ; and if there is not influence— 





and no doubt the tendency of the day is to think character 
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no guarantee for brain-power—there is certainly repute, 
“standing,” as we call it, which is what Mr. Ruskin is inclined 
to deny. 





SILENT REVOLUTION. 
W E published, on August 9th last, an article entitled “ A 
Misconception of History,” in which we maintained 
that, contrary to a very prevalent belief, human progress has 
not been really more rapid during the past century than in 
former ages. On September 6th we published a letter from Mr. 
Edward J. Lowell maintaining the opposite, or common view. 

There is no real opposition between Mr. Lowell’s view and 
ours. In our article, we spoke of the vastness and conspicuous- 
ness of the changes that we have witnessed in the world around 
us, which are, indeed, not matters of opinion or of estimate at 
all, but of visible fact. We do not question that the introduc- 
tion of machinery into the manufacturing arts, and of new 
means of communication in the railway and the telegraph, have 
produced greater changes in the mere framework of human life 
than any which have been effected since men domesticated the 
wild animals, and began to cultivate the ground, to build houses, 
and to spin and weave. What we dispute is not the greatness 
or the importance of the change in comparison with the changes 
that previous centuries have wrought in human affairs, but its 
profundity. 

It has been said by Comte that every political or social 
change depends upon a previous change of opinion. We can- 
not, for instance, understand the French Revolution, unless we 

understand the movement of opinion which led to it. Comte’s 
entire theory makes all historical progress depend on the 
gradual discovery by man of the laws of nature and the order 
of the universe, including human nature and the universe of 
human society. As was said long before Comte’s time, “ opinion 
is knowledge in the making,” and every change of opinion is 
but a phase and a development, though perhaps an irregular 
one, of the growth of knowledge. But though this is ob- 
viously true, it does not go to the root of the matter. If 
the title of the Italian book mentioned by Pascal, “ Opinion, 
Queen of the World,” expresses the truth, how is it that her 
commands are so habitually set at nought? It is one of the 
commonest and the most discouraging of all facts that men 
profess, and not only profess, but really hold, or think they hold, 
opinions and beliefs which ought to go to the root of their lives, 
and yet, in fact, produce no effect on them whatever. Opinion 
would govern the world, if men were logical; their opinions 
would mould their characters, and any change of opinion on 
moral subjects—on subjects that affect their duties—would 
make itself felt at the root of their lives. But how far is this 
from being the fact may be best seen by an instance 
mentioned in Mr. Lowell’s letter on which we are com- 
menting. ‘“ Were the laws of war milder under Tilly than 
under Titus?” It is unquestionably true that in the sixteen 
hundred years that passed between Titus and Tilly—between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Thirty Years’ War of 
Germany—the laws of war had not grown milder. European 
mankind had become nominally Christian ; men regarded them- 
selves as Christians, and cared enough for Christianity to fight 
and to persecute for it; but they showed by their actions that 
they had learned nothing of Christ’s most elementary lesson,— 
to be merciful and forgiving. Christianity contains a more 
definite set of opinions, beliefs, or doctrines than any other 
religion; these had been accepted in block by the nations of 
Europe; there was never in any age so much definite religious 
opinion as in that immediately following the Reformation; and 
yet that was the worst period of European history since the 
destruction of the Roman Empire by the barbarian invasions. 
This result was not due to what are called the corruptions of 
religion. No branch of the Christian Church formally set 
aside Christ’s teaching of mercy and forgiveness; it was simply 
forgotten, amidst the greater interest of theological subtleties 
and of rival claims to the government of the Church. 

We do not think it likely that Christianity was ever totally 
without influence on its believers. It was probably felt chiefly in 
private life, and in moulding the characters of individuals, some 
of whom are remembered in history as saints; and, moreover, 
we know that the influence of the Church was exerted from the 
earliest ages in favour of the poor and the afflicted, and for the 
mitigation and abolition of slavery. But the most noticeable 
fact is that which we have mentioned, the total absence of 
any such influence in the mitigation of war; and the same is 





true of the administration of justice. Neither the establish. 
ment of Christianity nor the Reformation produced any effect 
whatever in mitigating either the atrocious cruelty of legal 
punishments or the use of torture in obtaining evidence. It 
is mere ignorance and prejudice to think that these were in any 
way peculiar to the Inquisition. Torture, and death by break. 
ing on the wheel—a punishment which is said to have been 
worse than burning—were practised in Protestant Germany and 
in Holland just as in Southern Europe. 

Any return to those abominations appears to the present 
generation impossible. But what has made it so? Not a 
change of opinion, but a change of character. We are not 
disciples, scarcely even admirers, of Herbert Spencer; but we 
think there are few more luminous sayings than one of his in 
opposition to Comte’s doctrine of opinion being the guiding 
force in human affairs :—“ The social mechanism does not rest 
on opinions, but almost wholly on character.” The cause of this 
change of character is one of the most obscure questions of 
history. It took place during the eighteenth century ; at the com- 
mencement of that period, torture and atrocious punishments 
were universal on the Continent of Europe; at its close they 
had been, we believe, abolished everywhere throughout Western 
Europe, except in Spain. The eighteenth century was a 
period of frequent, almost incessant, war, and the influence of 
Christianity in any avowed and visible form had declined; 
and when the movement in favour of humanity commenced, it 
was not, on the Continent, led by men who, like Howard and 
Wilberforce, acted in the name of Christ; on the contrary, it 
became identified with the non-religious, if not irreligious, 
illuminism of Voltaire and Rousseau. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the principles of mercy should spring up and bear 
fruit in such an atmosphere; we believe, rather by faith than by 
sight, that it must have been due in some untraceable and 
almost unconscious way to the teaching of Christ ; but this does 
not explain why the change took place in the eighteenth century, 
and not earlier. But of its importance there can be no dispute. 
This change was the great work of the eighteenth century, and 
produced the greatest legislative reform that ever has been or can 
be effected, with the single exception of the abolition of slavery. 
Mr. Lowell says, in the letter we have been commenting on:— 
“ Has not the discovery of anesthetics, delivering us not only 
from the most severe forms of pain, but from the fear of them, 
added to the sum of happiness of the human race to an extent 
to which no previous improvement in the condition of human 
affairs has added to it ?”? We think the deliverance from torture 
and from atrocious punishments, and from the fear of them, is, 
if not more important, at least of quite the same order of im- 
portance as affecting happiness directiy ; while as both manifest- 
ing character and tending to form it, they have a moral imports 
ance far beyond the mitigation of bodily pain. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, only a few of 
the foremost minds had perceived the truths which are admitted 
by all among us,—that slavery, serfage, and the entire system of 
privilege are wrong, that justice ought to be tempered with 
mercy in the administration of the criminal law, that society 
owes care and kindness even to the prodigal and the criminal, 
and that the general moral good and the general happiness 
ought to be the ultimate ends of legislation. These principles 
are often vaguely thought of as characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, but this is unjust to our ancestors of the eighteenth. 
The period of the French Revolution, beginning in 1789, and 
perhaps not yet ended, has, no doubt, done very much to reduce 
those principles to practice; but they belong to the eighteenth 
century. To that century belonged the two typical philan- 
thropists of England, Howard and Wilberforce. Wilberforce is 
so identified with struggles which ended within the recollection 
of many who are still among us, that it may need some effort to 
remember that he had attained manhood before the French 
Revolution had begun. 

The profundity of this change, not only of opinion, but of char- 
acter, has been well tested. For the past eighteen years, beginning 
with the murder of President Lincoln, the world has been suffering 
from an epidemic of political murder ; it isa common remark that 
the lives of highly-placed persons are less secure than they were. 
Yet, so far as is known, no serious proposal has been anywhere 
made to revive those atrocious punishments which a century 
and a half ago, if not more recently still, were inflicted on poli- 
tical assassins as a matter of course, and without a word of 
remonstrance from any one, in every country of the Continent. 


The most remarkable fact respecting this change is that it 
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gid not take place in a period of revolution. Europe has passed 
through two great revolutionary periods,—first, that of the 
Reformation, beginning with Luther’s defiance of the Pope, and 
ending only with the final expulsion of the Stuarts from 
England; second, that of the French Revolution, beginning in 
1789 (for though the American Revolution belonged to the 
European world, it was, as the German historian Kortiim has 
remarked, not properly the first of modern revolutions, but 
the last of medieval ones), and ending, as we hope it will appear 
to the next generation, with the resignation of the Presidency 
by Marshal MacMahon in 1879. The change we are considering 
eccurred during the period of comparative calm between these 
two; and similarly, the spread of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire took place in a period which was not one of revolution, 
almost silently, uncomprehended and almost unknown by the 
governing and educated classes. We believe it is a general law 
that the most really fruitful and profoundly creative periods of 
history are not those of revolution. In the language of the Old 
Testament,—‘‘ God was not in the tempest, nor in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, but in the still small voice.” And in the 
same spirit, Christ, when questioned respecting the kingdom of 
God by some who were looking only for an earthly kingdom, 
replied, “ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; 
the kingdom of God is [already] among you.” 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 
HE present unsatisfactory condition of English law in rela- 
tion to Lunatics, which has been brought home to the in- 
telligence of our readers by a recent trial, may be brought home 
to their imagination by means of a parable, in which the prin- 
ciples at present applicable to mental, should be applied to 
moral, disorder. Acting on the maxim which, as a canon of law, 
we believe to have done more harm than any other mistake what- 
ever,—the maxim that “prevention is better than cure,”—the 
legislators of Laputa, we will say, aim at preventing crime in- 
stead of punishing it. The moment any Laputan has reason to 
be anxious about the moral condition of a friend or relative, he 
proceeds to call in two clergymen, who severally visit the hypo- 
thetical criminal and investigate his moral condition. -A B, they 
declare, as the result of their investigations, is capable of com- 
mitting a murder. He is cherishing sentiments of deadly hatred 
towards a person who has given him no cause for moderate re- 
sentment. On their inquiring whether he wished for the death 
of that person, he frankly allowed that he should feel a con- 
siderable satisfaction in being secured from ever setting eyes on 
him again. In answer to the question how he should regard the 
murderer of his enemy, he was heard to mutter something about 
a public benefactor. When the un-Christian, and, indeed, 
un-Socratic, character of these sentiments was represented to 
him, he had no answer but “ Bother!” Both clergymen, being men 
of good character and repute, have, therefore, no hesitation in 
signing a declaration that A B is not a fit person to be at large, 
and he is accordingly put into confinement, and kept there till 
they can convince themselves that his moral sentiments have 
undergone a radical change. 


This imaginary incident of a voyage to Laputa translates 
the principles on which medical men have acted into those 
which would justify the clergy, if equal power were given to 
them, in shutting up uuamiable, unconscientious, and un- 
principled men and women. It will be objected that the 
clergy know no more about morality than other men, and 
doctors do know more about insanity than other men. Sup- 
pose we accept that distinction which, no doubt, embodies 
the dominant belief of the hour, can we also allow that doctors 
are more secure from bias in applying their knowledge than 
other men are? Isa medical man anxious to persuade himself 
that a wealthy patient is in a condition to stop paying him 
£400 a year? Can we accept the assurance of a distinguished 
physician (Dr. Forbes Winslow, in the Pall Mall Gazette for 
March 25th) that “all the proprietors of Asylums in England 
are actuated by one motive—the welfare of their patients and 
their restoration to a sound state of mind”? What are we to 
think of a law which can only be justified by such nonsense ? 
“Tn this world,” it was said by a witty statesman, “ we are saved 
by our want of faith.’ That should be the maxim of the 
legislator. Trust character, let all individual arrangement em- 
body and exercise that faculty, so hard to define and so im- 
Possible to mistake, by which we evoke the qualities we refuse 
to test at every step; but distrust classes, leave the minimum of 





space for faith in bodies of men united by their interests, let 
all legal arrangement embody and exercise the sifting watchful- 
ness of a continual readiness to doubt. It is the same principle 
which enjoins both habits of mind. We shall never know when 
to trust if we never know when to suspect. Observe, we say 
when, not whom. It is not that you must trust this indi- 
vidual and suspect that individual, though of course that is true 
also, but you must trust only individuals. You should never 
trust men when you are dealing with them in their corporate 
capacity. You should, from this point of view, always be ready 
to suppose that they will do right just so far as it is their in- 
terest to do right. Ordinary common-place mortals—doctors, 
clergymei, lawyers—all do right when it is their interest to do 
wrong, no doubt. But the law should never assume that they 
will do so; for while they do right, it will not have to take 
cognisance of their existence. 

These reflections may appear at the present moment almost 
superfluous. Most people are beginning to see that medical men 
can no longer be regarded as an inspired caste, qualified not only 
to know the truth, but also to resist the temptation of speaking 
falsely when they would be gainers by doing so. But it is slowly 
that we reject all the inferences from an assumption that has 
been abandoned. The notion that doctors alone should have to 
do with the insane, implies that the change by which sane people 
become insane is a sort of magical transformation, dividing them, 
as by the rod of Circe, from their former selves and from the rest 
of humanity. It appears to us the least disadvantage resulting 
from this view of insanity that we are thereby prevented from 
doing justice to the most afflicted of mankind. We make, under 
its influence, the same mistakes about sanity as we should make 
about morality if we supposed that the criminal law exhausted 
the whole sphere of ethics. The very word immorality, in its 
specific meaning, is a reminder to us that the criminal law leaves 
a great part of wrong untouched ; in common parlance, we use 
the name literally applicable to all sin to point out sins which 
the law refuses to recognise. What we want is to have it 
accepted as much in regard to mental distortion as to moral 
wrong that the law deprives no subject of liberty, except 
when that is necessary for the protection of others, and that 
it deputes to none but its own officers the investigation of 
this necessity. Is A B in a condition in which life in an 
asylum would be beneficial to himself ?—there is a ques- 
tion for the doctors. Is he in a condition in which his 
incarceration is necessary to the well-being of his fellows P— 
there is a question for the State. By confusing these two 
questions we have exchanged two truths for one important 
error. We have combined the truth that the State is not bound 
to consult individuals before it deprives them of liberty with 
the truth that the physician is the referee as to disease, so as to 
sanction the delusion that the physician may forcibly lay hands 
on any one whom he believes would benefit by becoming his 
patient. Let us hope that the first basis of any fresh legislation 
on this subject will be a distinct separation of these two prin- 
ciples with all their consequences. Undoubtedly, the physician 
is the best judge of disease. Let us take the patient to him in 
the hope of cure, and, if necessary, persuade the patient +o 
submit to seclusion in an asylum. But when we ask the ques- 
tion, not how to cure insanity, but how to prevent its being 
dangerous to other people, we have quitted a problem of medical 
science for a question of common-sense, and can attend to the 
physician only as to anybody else who has evidence to give 
which will bear the sifting of lawyers and convince ordinary 
men. 

But how, it may be urged, are we to induce insane persons to 
submit to cure, if we can no longer coerce them? Are they not 
to be considered as children, whom we do not, if we are wises 
consult in the matter of their disposal, but settle that they shall 
come here or go there, as we see to be best for them? The idea 
that all insane persons are to be treated as children is the very 
theory that we are anxious to combat. It will rarely be found 
in practice that there is the slightest real difficulty in dealing 
with insanity that does resemble childish~ess; and there are 
many reasons why we should not assume that all insanity 
resembles childishness, besides the most important of all, that 
itis untrue. We decide wrongly for our children, very often. 
But we have all been children, and we all love our children. In 
the case of lanacy, on the contrary, we have never any help 
from our recollections, and sometimes none from our affections. 
A lunatic is often a person who rouses no wish in all who are 
connected with him so strong as that never to see him again. 
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Can the best of men and women trust themselves to settle irre- 
sponsibly the future of one of these unhappy beings, as they 
would to settle the future of a beloved son? Many a dyspeptic 
might be greatly benefited by incarceration in a doctor’s house- 
hold, perhaps, but we do not give his kindred the right of handing 
him over forcibly into medical care. And, after all, are we so 
absolutely certain that a doctor’s judgment is infallible, that 
we should wish to take the responsibility of imprisoning a person 
who does no harm? Is it consonant with general experience 
that contact with other morbid minds is the best cure fora 
morbid condition of mind? There are, no doubt, cases in which 
contact with the insane is good forthe insane. “I saw,” said 
a friend of the writer, in describing the process of cure, “ that 
all the inmates of the asylum where I was placed were no less 
certain of some delusion, which I saw clearly to be mere 
insanity, than I was of what seemed to me a fact, and by 
degrees I came to the inference that my own conviction was of 
the same nature as theirs.”” But this surely was an exception ; 
and if, as sees probable, mental disease, like bodily disease, 
should in many cases be surrounded by the atmosphere of health, 
we have to consider, not only from the magistrate’s point of 
view how best to restrain insanity, and from the doctor’s point 
of view how best to cure it, but also, from the point of view of 
the ordinary citizen, how to deal with it, as we consider how to 
deal with any other form of moral disorder, so as to make it as 
little of a misfortune as possible. No technical knowledge is 
what we need here, but the same principles of common-sense and 
rectitude as are demanded by all other intercourse. ‘The moral 
wisdom, the reverence for humanity, which we need for treating 
the sane rightly, is doubly needed for treating the insane rightly, 
just as fresh air is more important in sickness than in health. 
The self-accusation of a morbid nature, for instance, some- 
times shelters grievious faults, and it is not at all certain that 
the condition of mind we call insanity will hinder a person from 
being able to feel this when it is brought home to his conscience 
by directness and simplicity. We recall an incident which 
strikingly illustrates this possibility, all concerned in it having 
been dead for more than a generation. A physician eminent in 
his day for his acuteness and skill, but who will be remembered 
as the father of Charles Darwin, once detected, amid a variety 
of crimes due to the fantastic egotism of the lunatic who de- 
clared himself guilty of them, the influence of a real remorse, 
and, startled into truthfulness by the mere contact with his 
penetrating insight, the madman confessed the truth—an actual 
crime. How needful for such a being is the atmosphere of 
truth! 

It is not only in the region of sincerity, but of kindliness and 
respect, that the principle we would urge would bea great reform. 
One wonders sometimes how much mere craziness has been turned 
into violent insanity from the notion that all mental eccentricity 
leads the sufferer into a mysterious region, where the rules of 
common sense afford no guidance in dealing with him. Dr. 
Maudsluy, for instance, in his interesting volume on “ Respon- 
sibility in Mental Disease,” gives the account of a dangerous 
lunatic who set a house on fire and tried to kill a child, with no 


apparent motive for either crime, and whose original condition | 


was merely one of mental weakness, together with a few oddities, 
of which one was a passion for watching windmills. But mark 
the connection between these two states. The family of this 
young man, we should suppose, would take the greatest 
care that he should, when possible, always have an opportunity 
of gratifying his harmless taste. But neglecting this single 
interest, they had taken him to a part of the country in which 
he could see no windmills, and these crimes were committed 
simply in the hope of getting back again! In the neighbour- 
hood of windmills, perhaps, he might have passed his life as a 
crazy, poor creature, harmless, and possibly not utterly useless. 
What a lesson against the notion of the ordinary mind that 
the moment we label a person insane we mark off his instincts 
as something to be necessarily thwarted! What an impressive 
sermon on the text that our duty to every human being is to 
treat with respect all instincts and desires which we do not 
perceive to be hurtful, however little sense we may see in them. 

And not less important is the same principle on the other side. 
As we would further all harmless wishes in a lunatic, so we would 
oppose all harmful feelings ina lunatic. This is the point in which 
we believe medical opinion to be most liable to bias. Those who 
give themselves up to thestudy of insanity seem drawn away from 
the broad simple principles of ordinary life; they are led partly by 
their knowledge, and partly by their prejudice, to assume that we 





should “ leave all that to medical men.” They see very often 
that a case that to a non-medical observer looks very simple can be 
detected by the experienced eye of a physician as complicated 
by delusion. We allow the possibility, and would illustrate it, 
from the reminiscences of the same physician, already quoted, 
who drew from a lunatic the confession of a crime. In this: 
case, the lunatic was himself a physician, who became aware of 
insane tendencies in his own mind. With the wisdom of medica} 
experience he mentioned these toa sister who kept house for 
him, and he gave her directions for having him conveyed to ay 
asylum if the disease assumed an acute form, which it did. The 
methods pursued with him were apparently successful; he left 
the asylum, to all appearance, a sane man; his intellect was 
free from all delusion whatever. But now observe the mysterious 
correlation of mental and moral disease. The sister who had 
simply obeyed his directions in having him conveyed to an 
asylum, felt a change in his manner towards her. The restraint 
to which she had subjected him, though it was simply the result 
of his own wise self-control, seemed remembered with resent- 
ment. The change was not impossible to ignore, and seemed to 
lessen as time went on; but on his death, which took place not 
very long afterwards, it was found to be deep-seated, for he left 
this faithful guardian, who must have suffered so much in her 
task, totally unprovided for. Now here is surely a double mora 
for the initiated and uninitiated alike. We are forced, by suck 
instances as these, to recognise that moral insanity is a word 
with a meaning. When we see first that a man has delusions, 
and then that delusions disappear but that he has wrong feelings 
and acts on them, we must remind ourselves that he was: 
not responsible for these wrong actions in the way that a 
person would be who had had no delusions. But it is quite: 
as true, and it is a fact more necessary to remember, that 
while this is the right retrospective view of moral insanity, 
yet the less we admit of it into any reasonings concern- 
ing the future, the better. A righteous man, called in as 
a lawyer to draw up this iniquitous will, would surely 
have remonstrated with the testator exactly as if he had 
never been insane, though he might have been quite certain 
that insanity was the motive cause which directed the will. The 
idea that all insane impulses are irresistible is a part of the 
view of insanity which we would combat most earnestly, it tends 
to make them irresistible. It is curious to see how an able mind, 
possessed with the medical bias in this matter, misses the force 
of the evidence which it supplies. Dr. Maudslay, for instance, in 
the treatise above quoted, refers more than once, as to a naturad 
and ordinary circumstance, to the fact that insane persons con- 
trol their impulses from fear of medical restraint; yet the 
volume may be described as an eloquent pleading for the with- 
drawal of all criminals in whom physicians can detect any signs 
of insanity from liability to punishment, on the plea that they 
never control these impulses from fear of legal punishment. 
The State, we are certain, will not consent in this matter to 
take directions from the physician. It will take evidence from 
him, and give that evidence a large place, but it will, in doing 
so, allow for his prejudice as well as for his knowledge. The 
principle we would urge—the principle that except when we 
treat a human being as a mere channel of misfortune to others 
we should invariably appeal to sanity within his mind—is not a 
principle that students of insanity are likely always to 
remember; for the continued attention to disorder tends to 
deadens the mind to the importance and the very existence of 
the world of order. We would hardly allow that the principle 
has exceptions. It is true that while we should put before a 
sane mind the reason for rejecting its conclusions, we should 
rarely use any argument with a person in a morbid state of 
intellect; that a part of the mind occupied in delusion should 
not be exercised in any way. But after all it is questionable how 
far this warning does not apply to all minds on some subjects, 


and perhaps the rule to appeal to sanity in insanity, if it were 


consistently carried out, would be seen to include even those 
cases which seem at first a mere exception to it. * 


We have said that it is the smallest disadvantage of our present 
mode of regarding insanity that we are prevented from giving 
help to the most afflicted of mankind. When we consider all 
that is implied in any want of understanding the trial of the 
insane we feel inclined to retract that sentence. ‘Those who are 
debarred from all intelligent pleading for themselves—those who 
are in many cases liable to arouse all that disgusts and repels 
us, and are disabled from any self-control in overcoming what 
is disgusting and repelling—these need our aid as much as apy 
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needy being on this earth. But still there is a sense in which 
+he sane are more important than the insane; and perhaps it is 
even more important that the light which a true understanding 
of morbid mental conditions throws on the whole constitution of 
our moral being in this world should not be lost to every-day life, 
than even that those afflicted with these morbid conditions should 
have the benefit of it. Insanity is like that arrangement of the 
lecture-room, by which the audience sees the experiments of the 
lecturer in a highly magnified form upon the wall. It shows usthe 
tendency of those indistinct movements of which the will refuses 
to take cognizance, and makes us hear, as a shout, what has been 
often whispered in our own hearts. For the insane person is the 
person who acts as if he were alone in the world, the person for 
whom his fellows have become things, the man who is ready to 
kill a child that he may watch a windmill, to whom the taste of 
the moment is more than the lives of his fellows. He interprets 
¢ous the true meaning of the impulses of luxury, self-indulgence, 
and vice; he teaches us the precipice which we approach when- 
ever we exchange the we for the I. There is no delusion, how- 
ever wild, which does more than detach and exhibit clearly the 
plinding tendency of the spirit that makes self its centre. In- 
sanity is only this process fully achieved, the complete loss of 
all proportion which comes upon the mind, when it surrenders 
itself to that centripetal impulse, the hopeless confusion on which 
the finest intellect may enter if it confuse the far with the near. 
We witness such confusion daily in a hidden form; but insanity 
teaches us to see it undiluted by the “ tribal sense ” that corrects, 
to some extent, the aberrations of egoism, and shows us the 
goal of all modes of thinking which ignore that membership one 
of another, in which is included all intellectual soundness, no 
less than all rightness of moral life. 


HIBERNICISMS. 
HE insertion of a former letter of mine, and the endorsement 
of its contents by a correspondent as “a truthful descrip- 
tion of Irish peculiarities of speech,” has encouraged me to hope 
that a further instalment of Hibernicisms may prove acceptable 
to your readers. 

Asa preface to my collection, I cannot do better than record 
asaying which came from the lips of a peasant, and yet cotiveys 
in brief compass a most graphic description of many Irishmen 
ofall classes. ‘I like action,” remarked this candid Celt, “ but 
T hate work.” This is a home-truth of the widest application to 
the Irish character. Amongst special Celtic characteristics, 
which it is my aim to illustrate, I would give a prominent place 
to the power of apology. ‘It was not the dthrop I had taken,” 
said a Kerry peasant charged with being drunk and disorderly, 
“ut I had a shmoke out of a neighbour’s pipe, and that leaned 
upon me.” 

Again, although undoubtedly impaired of late years, there is 





"still a good deal of homely courtésy to be met with amongst 


the peasantry in their dealings with the gentry, or “ the quality,” 
as they phrase it, Their desire not to shock the ears of their 
betters is evinced by the constant use of the expression “ saving 
your presence.” A lady friend, seeing a fisherman seized by 
a violent fit of coughing, said to him, “If you'll come up to 
the house, Patsy, I'll give you something that'll do your cough 
good.” *‘’Tis not a cough that I have, ma’am,” replied Patsy ; 
“saving your presence, ’tis a fly that has gone wesht in my 
stomach.” This last expression needs elucidation. The Kerry- 
man has practically only two points to his compass, Wesht and 
Esht, and for once that you hear the latter, you will hear the 
former twenty times. In fact, it is used in the widest sense. 
“Push wesht,”’ means simply “ move on a bit ;” and the latitude 
with which this word is used may best be illustrated by a 
further anecdote. This same lady, when stopping with her 
husband ata fishing inn in South Kerry, was sorely tried by 
the dirtiness of a small protégé of hers. At last, in response 
to her repeated requests, he went so far as to wash his face. 
“But why did’nt you wash your neck, Johnny ?”— Och,ma’am, 
‘tis too far wesht entirely.” 

Another marked characteristic of the Celt is his fatalism. 
This resignation has its ludicrous as well as its tragic side. As 
with the lower middle-classes of the North of England, a death 
in the family is a sort of excitement, and is often unhappily 
made the excuse for a great deal of feasting and drinking. Tor- 
tunately, the Irishman has not the same facilities which his 
English brethren possess for spending large sums on all the 
hideous pageantry of an elaborate funeral. Still, the event ina 
poor Irish household is an important one, and the following 





story would seem to show that an unexpected recovery is re- 
garded as an unfair proceeding on the part of a moribund 
person. A “doctor visiting the house of a poor family, found 
them all gathered round the bed of a sick man, sprinkling it at 
times with holy-water, and saying at intervals, “ Depart, 
Christian soul.” On inquiry, he ascertained that this process 
had been going on for a great many hours, during which no 
nourishment had been administered, for as they said, “ Why 
should we interfare wid a dyin’ man?” My readers will be 
prepared to hear that the exercise of a very little skill sufficed 
to restore the patient to complete health. Paddy is very 
superstitious and very devout. But just as in Roman 
Catholic countries on the Continent, this devoutness carries 
with it % familiarity in speaking of things divine that 
is occasionally grotesque and suggestive of 4rreverence. 
The following conversation between two tenant - farmers, 
one of whom had been worsted in a suit with his land- 
lord, was overheard outside the Courthouse in Kenmare. 
“Won't ‘ye appale?” said the one. “No,” replied the 
unsuccessful litigant, “I'll lave him to God Almighty, and he'll 
surely play the divil with him.” Though not always conveying 
an edifying impression as to the honesty of the Irish peasant, 
the proceedings in Court at Petty Sessions are often exceedingly 
diverting. So, too, the transactions of the Land Commission in 
Kerry have been enlivened by sundry humorous episodes. The 
tenant of a swampy holding,—a man who had that fondness for 
big words so frequently observable in the Irish peasant,—des- 
livered himself in the course of his evidence of the following 
remarks :—“ I have rayalized [realised] siven childhren, and if 
I were to rayalize siven more, I wouldn’t wish one of them to 
imbibe an acre of land.” And later on, reverting to the same 
metaphor, he observed, “’Tis bad weather for one that is immersed 
in land.” 

This brings me back again to the “ bull,” of which I have one 
or two fresh specimens. I mentioned in my former letter our old 
doctor, who possessed a facility in uttering them that was posi- 
tively Papal. His remarks, though paradoxical in form, were 
often not without an admixture of truth; but when he said, 
“The day is far spent, bedad, and the night aiqually so,” he 
gave vent to an utterance of Delphic ambiguity. The writer’s 
sister, some years ago, after leaving the ticket-office in an Irish 
station, went back in the belief that the clerk had given her too 
much change. But on counting it over, he exclaimed, “ No, but 
it’s I who’ve given you too little. And there’s the reward for 
your honesty, for ye get sixpence for yourself.” The following 
malaprop, the production of an Irish lady, is perhaps worth 
chronicling. Speaking to a friend, she declared that she would 
sooner be tied by the neck to a milestone than marry a 
Frenchman. 

With regard to the long words which the Irish peasant is so 
fond of, it must be borne in mind that in outlying districts many 
of the “‘ mountaing” men, as they are called, still speak English 
as a foreign language, and carry away from their early schooling 
a good many bookish words which they reserve for their conversa- 
tion with the “ quality.” A ragged native once offered to carry 
“my thrumperies,” i.c., traps ; and another, an assiduous fisher- 
man, has spoken of having“ perused the stream for several hours.” 
On this point it seems that the Highlanders resemble the Irish. 
Only the other day when I was staying at a shooting-box in 
Ross-shire, my host related to me how his gillie had diverted 
him by replying to his remark that the wind was very good for 
driving the deer, “ Yes, its jeest classical.” 

_ Much that is picturesque and quaint in the speech of the 
Trish peasant is due to his surroundings and the conditions of 
his life. Inasmuch as sea-weed is largely used in agriculture, 
one can realise the feelings which prompted a countrywoman— 
called in at an emergency to do housemaid’s work, and seeing 
some alga employed as an ornament—to exclaim, “ Glory be to 
God, to think that I should live to see the manure in the 
drawing-room.” So, when in reply to the question of a friend 
of mine whether he had seen any rabbits, a native answered, 
“Yes, your honour, whole funerals of them,” he only employed 
the word representing the greatest combi: ition of length and 
numbers with which his experience had rendered him acquainted. 


From the style of their speech, one would naturally infer what 
is the fact, that when they get the chance the peasantry of 
Ireland read, and read widely. Unfortunately, the supply at 
their command, both in quantity and quality, is entirely un- 
worthy of the appetite they display. Nevertheless, I am inclined 
to believe that although they may have drawn their knowledge 
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from untrustworthy sources, the Irish peasantry know more of 
their past history than the average Irish gentry. The state of 
literary destitution in the society of an Irish provincial town 
is really lamentable. And yet there is a counterbalancing 
advantage in the freshness, brightness, and humour, so often 
to be met with in the conversation of Irishmen and Irishwomen 
of all ages who have never muddled their heads with culture or 
suffered from over-pressure. There are several such men within 
my own acquaintance, who, whether as original humourists or 
as retailers of anecdote, have for all their lives been supplying 
food for honest laughter,—a by no means common commodity 
now-a-days,—and yet because they are lazy themselves, or have 
no Boswells about them, all this wealth of fun will be lost to 
the world. 

Tn conclusion, let me say to those of your readers who have 
followed me thus far, that the best literary reconstruction of 
the humour of Irish peasant-speech is to be found in the 
inimitable Irish stories of the late Joseph Sheridan Lefanu; as 
the best sketches of the Irish character, in its latest phase, are 
to be met with in the pages of Terence McGrath’s “ Pictures.” 

M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A GHOST STORY. 


(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.’’ | 
Sir,—Considerable astonishment, not wholly unmixed with indig- 
nation, is felt here at the extraordinary ghost-story furnished by 
Sir Edmund Hornby to Messrs. Myers and Gurney, and by them 
confidingly published in the Nineteenth Century for July. The 
entire compilation is a tissue of the most transparent misstate- 
ments, as the following remarks will prove :— 

Sir Edmund’s story is briefly this. On a certain night in 
January, 1875, while in bed—Lady Hornby being asleep at the 
time—he was visited by the ghost of a certain editor, who 
insisted on Sir Edmund dictating to him the précis of a 
judgment which was to be delivered during the ensuing day. 
It was afterwards discovered that this editor, one Mr. Hugh 
Lang, had died suddenly at the very time of his appear- 
ance to Sir Edmund, the cause of his death being deter- 
mined, at the inquest, to have resulted from heart-disease; 
but Sir Edmund, for reasons best known to himself, only 
mentioned his strange experience to the Puisne Judge, to 
whom it was confirmed the same day at tiffin by Lady 
Hornby. Now, will it be credited, at the time in question there 
was no Lady Hornby in existence. Sir Edmund was a widower, 
and did not marry again till April 29th following. No inquest 
was held; Mr. Lang did not die in the middle of the night, but 
at eight or nine in the morning; there was no case before the 
Court on which any judgment was to be delivered; and the 
Puisne Judge, the late well-known Egyptologist and essayist 
and reviewer, Mr. Charles Wycliff Goodwin, was not in Shanghai, 
but in Japan. Nobody believes that Sir Edmund Hornby has 
wilfully imposed upon Messrs. Gurney and Myers; but he is 
certainly a victim of the very strangest and most inexplicable 
self-delusion that ever took possession of a man’s mind. The 
enclosed article deals with the affair at somewhat greater 
length.—I am, Sir, &e., Freperic H. Batrour, 

Editor of the North-China Herald. 

Shanghai, August 15th, 1884. 


[As we quoted the story from the Nineteenth Century, we pub- 
lish Mr, Balfour’s rather rough denial of it. Sir E. Hornby’s 
veracity is above suspicion, and the conflict of evidence as yet 
absolutely inexplicable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








ABSTRACT AND ANALYSIS OF THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION REPORT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—In your kindly notice of my “ Abstract” in your last 
issue I am said by the reviewer to be “ certainly wrong” in 
saying that “ there are in India 4,000,000 more deaths under 
twelve years of age among females than among males.” My 
statement is taken in substance from the official ‘ Statistical 
Abstract for 1881,” page 20, and only differs from it in being 
under the mark, as is usual with me when the best returns at 
my disposal are necessarily imperfect. The exact figures, as 
found there by subtracting the number returned for girls and 
boys under twelve years of age, are 4,605,408. 
The reviewer, not unnaturally, thought of the number of 








deaths under twelve as having occurred in one year, while J 
gave the aggregate of deaths, as I say, “ under twelve years of 
age,” and, of course, as happening during all the period from 
one to twelve. His conjecture that I had “ put a cipher too. 
much” would be near the truth on his supposition; but is not 
a satisfactory solution to a statistician. 

The following extract from the Census Returns for 1881, 
Vol. L., p. 74, bearing on the subject of the disparity between 
the sexes in India, may interest your readers :—“ The average: 
number of females per 1,000 males throughout England and 
India, is as follows :—England, 1,054; Madras, 1,021; Punjab, 
843; and India, as a whole, 954.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

JamzEs JONNSTON. 


SIR S. NORTHCOTE AS AGITATOR. 

(To tHe EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You would not, I am sure, intentionally do a wrong ta 
the amiable and unfortunate gentleman who has so recently 
been leading a forlorn hope in the North. Sir Stafford North- 
cote has, in all conscience, suffered enough during his Scottish 
campaign without having his speeches misquoted in such an 
influential organ as the Spectator. From what source you got 
the “sentence or two” of his harangue, which you quote asa 
fair sample of the oratorical staple of Sir Stafford’s counterblast 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian orations, I do not know, but cer- 
tainly from no trustworthy one. In the Scotsman, the report 
of that part of Sir Stafford’s speech which you quote runs as. 
follows :— 

“We cannot afford to sacrifice that which our fathers and our 
grandfathers have won for us with so much pains, with so much 
sacrifice, and with so much credit and honour to us. We cannot 
afford to sacrifice that. We must remember the old French proverb, 
Noblesse oblige—that nobility lays obligations upon us; that we are 
not of those who can say that we will or will not go into those ques- 
tions which are for the interests of humanity at large, but that it is: 
our bounden duty—it is necessary for us to go into them—and that 
what we have to dois to maintain ourselves upon the lines of our old 
Constitution, to maintain ourselves upon the principles that won fame 
and successes for our fathers, and maintain ourselves upon principles: 
which we are not ashamed to own and which we are not ashamed to- 
abide by.” 

This is really what Sir S. Northcote did say; and although 
your description may still apply to this patriotic waving of the 
flag, it is not quite such a “ melancholy piling-up of nerveless 
and pointless common-places” as your extract of last week. Let 
us be just, and add not one unnecessary pang to the sufferings 
of a genial gentleman whose misfortune it is to be at the head 
of a party which he does not lead.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxzr Wuo was Present. 








LORD DUFFERIN’S NATIONALITY. 
(To tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—“ E. M. B.,” in Saturday's Spectator, asks why Lord 
Dufferin is called an Irishman. Then, expecting your readers at 
once to give up the conundrum, the writer proceeds to answer the 
enquiry. Itis negatively done. Lord Dufferin is not an Irishman 
because his ancestors have been born and have lived in Ireland for 
a period of between two and three hundred years! Again, he is 
not Irish because he himself is a descendant of the Milesian 
Sheridans, has been born in Ireland, and is a peer of Ireland 
If these things do not destroy his claims to Irish nationality, 
one fails to see what would do it. What, then, is Lord Dufferin ? 
He is not Irish because a remote ancestor was not Irish, but 
only one who helped to colonise Ulster! The logic is irresistible.. 
If the future Viceroy of India is not an Irishman because one 
of his remote ancestors was a Scotchman, and that Scotchman’s 
ancestors were probably Danes, then many of the nobility at 
present residing in England are not English at all, because in 
bygone ages their ancestors were Norman-French, and theirs 


again were probably Romans. But if nothing else proves Lord 


Dufferin’s nationality, it would be satisfactorily established, as 
“E. M. B.” has naively put it, by his possession of eight great- 
grandmothers, just double the number that any man—not an 
Irishman—could possibly have. ‘‘E. M. B.” must be a great- 
grandmother. The letter is altogether great-grandmotherly.— 
I an, Sir, &e., SHAMROCK. 





CANNIBALISM AT SEA. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—If it is not too late, I should be glad if you would allow 
me to say a few words in regard to your article on “Cannibalism 
at Sea,” for it seems to me that in that article you omitted the 
strongest excuse for the custom; nor was this mentioned last 
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week by your correspondent. I can see no analogy between 
land and sea starvation in respect to a temptation towards 
cannibalism. At sea, the cogent consideration is this—if the 
sufferers do nothing, they all perish ; if they shorten the misery 
of one by a few hours, the remainder have an increased chance 
of rescne. Nor is it an analogy to adduce the starvation in a 
besieged town, for there is the alternative of surrender. 


An analogous case on land would be somewhat as follows :— 
A family is starving in one room. They are in the last ex- 
tremity ; help will probably arrive in a day or two, but it seems 
that all will be dead before its advent. Under these circum- 
stances, the stronger members of the family kill and eat the 
weakest one (who, in their opinion, certainly will not survive 
until assistance comes), and so prolong their own lives until the 
expected aid arrives. Even this is not a true parallel, for on 
land starvation is surrounded usually by foul air, filth, and the 
accompanying depression and lethargy; but at sea the powers 
are stimulated, and the sense of suffering aggravated by the fresh 
air and free surroundings. 

The weak point in the excuse is that its calculations are con- 
jectural. If, in the special case you considered, the men knew 
that they could not live until rescued, and that the boy would 
die in any case, and also knew that his body would maintain 
their lives until help arrived, then I hold them justified. But 
such certainty is not to be had; and when the probabilities rise 
high, the excuse seems very strong indeed to me, at least when 
lots are cast.—I am, Sir, &c., EB. C. R. 


[We print this letter just to show how deep the evil tradition . 


has gone. We utterly deny our correspondent’s proposition 
that men may commit murder to avoid certain death. If they are 
justified in so doing, pirates would be justified in murdering a 
witness who could hang them. Whether they would be justified 
in eating a dead body is a different matter, dependent upon the 
degree to which the horror of the act existed in their minds. No 
one is justified in debasing himself to avoid death. If he is, 
where is the moral wrong of flying before the enemy ? We are 
perfectly amazed with the tone of some of the letters we receive 
on this subject. The writers seem to think that the “ duty 
of preserving one’s life” is “a supreme law.” Very often the 
highest duty is to: let life go.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHRISTIANITY AND CASTE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am obliged to “ F.” for his reply to my question. He 
entirely corroborates the statement of my informant. Clearly, 
Mr. Editor, “the practice complained of has not been aban- 
doned.” The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel does 
not insist upon the renunciation of caste. 

What then? “In sectarian India at present, and since the 
appearance of foreign proselytising religions, caste is the express 
badge of Hinduism. The man who is a member of a caste is a 
Hindu ; he who is not, is not a Hindu. And caste is not merely 
the symbol of Hinduism; but, according to the testimony of all 
who have studied it on the spot, it is its stronghold.” (‘The 
Religions of India,” by A. Barth, preface, xvii.) 

“Strictness in the maintenance of caste is the only real test 
of Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present day.” 
(“ Hinduism,” by Monier Williams, p- 151.) 

Not to insist upon the renunciation of caste is, therefore, not 
to insist upon the renunciation of Hinduism. It is not simply 
a question of “ tribal exclusiveness or fancies about meats,” but 
something deeper, more vital, viz., the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of two religions. The root-idea of caste is that “ the 
Deity created distinct kinds of men;” the root-idea of 
Christianity is that “God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” 

Caste teaches, as its essential principle, “respect of persons.” 
Christianity is based upon the truth that “ there is no respect 
of persons with God.” The Brotherhood of man is contained 
in the Fatherhood of God, and anything which obscures the one 
veils the other. 

Even by the Hindu sects which have sprung up from time 
to time vigorous protests have been made against distinctions 
of caste, “some going the length of declaring them formally 
abolished.” Surely this is the voice of true human brotherhood, 
a natural instinct which should find in Christianity its fulfil- 
ment. Indeed, the Gospel of Brotherhood would seem to be 
the one most needed by India, which all Christian missionaries 
should most earnestly preach. “The population of India,” 





writes Barth, in the book referred to, “has come to be broken 
up into thousands of sections, which do not intermarry, do not 
eat together, do not accept from one another particular articles 
and particular kinds of food, and leave no room for the mutual 
exercise of anything akin to charity.” This is the practical 
working-out of caste—a condition which renders quite impos- 
sible any real religious communion; and how any Christian 
Missionary Society can be tolerant of caste is what I cannot 
understand.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southport, September 23rd. W. H. Dyson. 


REVISING BARRISTERS AND REGISTRATION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR’’] 
Str,—In your article, entitled “ Revising Barristers and Regis- 
tration,’ of Saturday last, you suggest that the Householders’ 
occupation of premises, to entitle him to vote, should be twelve 
months from the time he entered on the premises. How much 
simpler to make the occupation similar to the ownership of 40s. 
freeholds for counties—viz., six months—from January 30th to 
July 30th? Each voter would then have to occupy twelve 
months before he would have the right to vote the following 1st 
of January. I think the above alteration may be included in 
the “ Redistribution Bill ” of the Government.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
W. S. 





RARE EPITAPHS. 
(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The majority, I had almost said the great majority, of 
the very interesting epitaphs which you have been printing 
from week to week, are to be found in “ Jissington’s Epitaphs,” 
published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., in 1857. On the 
title page is a quotation, which I should like to identify :— 
‘“‘ If we only loved our friends as well before 
They die as we do afterwards, 
What a beatific world this would be! for softening 
* The heart, an hour’s stroll in a graveyard 
is worth all the 
Sermons that were ever preached.” 


One of the best in the book, and which has not yet beew 
reproduced in your columns, is from Chatham Churchyard, 
where a man had buried two wives. After stating the name 
and age of the first, he added :— 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

In a few years his second wife died; and following her name 
and age is :— 

“1 called upon the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me out 
of all my trouble.” 

In the Cathedral Churchyard of Winchester, to the memory 
of Thomas Fletcher :— 

“Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer, 
Soldiers! take heed from his untimely fall, 
And when you’re hot, drink Strong, or none at all.” 
The above memorial, being decayed, was restored by the 
officers of the garrison, A.D. 1781. To the restored stone the 
following lines were added by the North Hants Militia in 1802 :— 
“An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot.” 

I must crave your indulgence for one other from St. 

Margaret’s Churchyard, Ipswich :— 
“ Mary Burcers, died Dec. 25, 1825, aged 58. 
Reader! pass on, ne’er waste your time 
On bad biography, or bitter rhyme ; 
For what I am, this cumbrous clay ensures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 
Nocton, September 23rd. Maurice H. Footman. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—On a tombstone in the old churchyard of Peterhead 
(Aberdeenshire), there was wont to be the following interrogative 
epitaph :— 
‘* Wha lies here ? 
John Sim, ye need na’ spier. 
Hullo, John, is that you ? 
Ay, ay, but I’m deed noo’.” 
This is from Haddington Kirkyard : 
“Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die, 
Which while it lived did vigour give 
To as much virtue as could live.” 
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On a slab in Cullen (Banffshire) Kirkyard is the following :— 


“ Hic jacet Johannes Aberdonensis 
Who built the churchyard dyke at his own expensis.” 


Another :— ; 
“ Here lies interred a man o’ micht, 
His name was Malcolm Downie, 
He lost his life a market night, 
By fa’in’ off his pownie.” 
The following is copied from a tombstone in the East Neuk o’ 
Fife—Crail, I think :— 
‘Here lies my good and gracious Auntie, 
Wham Death has packed in his portmanty, 


Threescore and ten years God did gift her, 
And here she lies, wha de’il daurs lift her ?” 


About fifteen years ago a strolling musician, of distingué 
appearance, of the name of Abercromby, or “Crummy,” as he 
was usually called, was well known throughout Scotland. He 
supported himself and his partner by his penny whistle, with 
which he had no difficulty in charming the musical of any village. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Cruden (Aberdeenshire). 
He composed his own epitaph as follows :— 


“ Here Crummy lies, enclosed in wood, 

Full six feet one and better, 

When tyrant Death grim o’er him stood, 
He faced him like a hatter. 

Now lies he low without a boot, 
Free from a world of bustle, 

And silent now is Crummy’s flute, 
And aweful dry his whustle.” 


—lI an, Sir, &c., S. 





[We have received a number of letters & propos of a remark in 
our last issue that most thieves were teetotallers. The statement 
is utterly denied, and is probably too broad. It is, however, 
true, we believe, of all card-sharpers, billiard-sharpers, pick- 
pockets, and men who depend for their prey on manual dexterity. 
The meaning of our remark was not that abstinence made men 
svorse, which would be directly contrary to the truth, but 
that it does not of itself supply the place of morality.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








BOOKS. 


ee 
MR. WOOLNER’S “SILENUS.” 


Mr. Wootner’s name is sufficient to ensure a respectful atten- 
tion for his work. His eminence in another art affords 
@ presumption in his favour, and he has already achieved a 
certain success in poetry. More than twenty years have passed 
since the publication of My Beautiful Lady; after so long an 
interval, we naturally expect something very good. A poet 
who has neither abandoned his art altogether, nor made haste 
to thrust upon the world ill-considered and unfinished work, but 
has satisfied more than twice the Horatian precept, “ nonum 
prematur in annum,” excites our high hopes; we must try to 
explain why these are not satisfied by Silenus. 

There is something perverse, we cannot help thinking, in the 
choice of a subject. The plot of the poem, briefly put, is this. 
Silenus is happy in the love of the nymph Syrinx. While he 
is following Bacchus in his Indian triumphs, Syrinx, flying 
from the violence of Pan, meets with her death. Her lover, 
crushed by the unutterable sorrow of her loss, seeks comfort in 
the wine-cup, and becomes the degraded creature with which 
we are familiar in the Greek mythology. He meets with 
an heroic end in the attack which Lycurgus of Thrace and his 
followers make on the train of Bacchus, but not till Athene, to 
whom he has gone for counsel, has given him hopes that the 
restoration to which he aspires may yet be accomplished. 

It is an obvious remark that there is something in this 
story alien to the simplicity of the classical conception on which 
it is founded. Silenus to the Greeks personified the grosser 
side of vinous excitement. His purple cheeks, his bloated form, 
his staggering gait, are the ordinary characteristics of intoxica- 
tion. But he was not a mere drunkard. Under certain conditions, 
he had a gift of inspired speech, and could unfold with eloquence 
the mysteries of nature; in another legend we find him invested 
with a certain cynical wisdom, when we find him telling the 
Phrygian Midas that the best thing for man is not to be born at 
all, the next best to die as soon as may be. But this did nothing 
but represent a familiar phenomenon. There is a time when 
the drinker, or at least some drinkers, become inspired 





* Silenus. By Thomas Woolner. London: Macmillan and Co. 1884, 


with an eloquence which they never possess in their sober 
moments, There is a vivid description in The Caxtons of hoy 
Leonard watches Burley pass through this stage with ap 
admiration only to be equalled by the disgust with which he 
views the brutal condition which follows it. There is sometimes 
a point in this stage of exhilaration when the eloquence assumes 
just the tone of pessimism which is symbolised by the Midas 
legend. The complex ethical idea of the drunkard who has fled 
to intoxication for solace under the pressure of an intolerable 
grief, who cherishes the hope that he may yet be restored to his 
better self, is a conception wholly foreign, not only to this, but 
to all Greek thought, at least in this stage of its development, 
We venture to think that there is also something unclassical 
in the characterisation of Pan, as we find it in the poem before 
us. The tragic fate of the nymph who escapes from an un. 
welcome love only by death is common enough in the Greek 
myths. We find it in the story of Apollo and Daphne, in 
that of Aristeus and Eurydice. But it does not represent the 
pursuing god as a monster of cruelty. This is the treatment 
which Pan receives at our poet’s hands. The picture of him in 
Book III. is unnecessarily and untruthfully hideous. He is not 
the Nature-God, but a Cyclops, even worse than a Cyclops, 
worse than brutal, because unnatural. The whole passage is, 


less than hideous. Its presence could scarcely be excused, even 
were it as true to the Greek conception of the rural deity as we 
believe it to be false. As to the curse which Silenus pronounces 
upon Pan, fine piece of rhetorical writing as it is, we do not see 
how it can in any way be linked on to the Pan myth. 

Mr. Woolner does not wield the metre which he has chosen 
with any special skill. It wants both melody and strength in 
his hands. One common fault in his verses is that an une 
emphatic word is put into a place where an emphatic is 
required. 

“While leaping over the dividing space.” 
“Then calmly smiling on her, thus he spoke.” 


‘Had seemed a fuming pigmy alongside 
That evil Titan by Athene slain,” 


are instances taken at random. In the last quotation “ along- 
side”’ is particularly ineuphonious, while “by,” put in an accented 
syllable, is a license which a writer cannot indeed wholly avoid, 
but which he should use very rarely, but then only under the 
guidance of a finely-cultivated ear. 

It is time to let the reader see some specimen of Mr, Woolner’s 
work. 
best :— 


“Long after Dionysus and his rout 

Had vanished, and the airy echoes ceased 

Of distant laugh and thrilling cymbal-clash ; 

When noon and brooding silence lay like thought 

On the green ocean of the woods afar, 

Silenus still was standing, cup in hand, 

Gazing, or as in gaze, on its device. 

He had beheld the baby arms outstretched 

To reach the dancing grapes a teasing nymph 

Dangled in nearness never to be touched ; 

And this recalled a tale his Syrinx told : 

How when a babe, fresh from her mother’s arms, 

She first stepped forth and walked. Lying one day 

Within her father’s orchard, on the grass, 

Babbling to one drooped apple overhead, 

Her mother noted how she fain would pull 

The mellow prize, and plucked it from the bough; 

Then, placing Syrinx on her little feet 

Against the tree, went off a pace or two, 

Holding the bright temptation nigh her reach, 

To seize it in her eager hands the babe 

Unconsciously moved forward step by step 

After the wondering mother ; who, enrapt, 

Snatched up the child and kissed her out of breath.” 
And here is the fine passage that concludes the poem, the last 
utterance of the Bacchanals, who have become the wives of 
their Thracian captors :— 


‘Our fathers said the ruling Gods were just; 
And haply, when our bones are laid at rest, 
In the Elysian Fields our shades may meet 
The lovers of our souls we never found ; 
When looking back, this loveless life of onrs 
Will be remembered as a feverish dream, 
Where thine own hand was guide and comforter, 
Saving us from the pitfalls of despair. 
Our tears, affection, memory, all are thine. 
Our solace thou art now. Our sweetest hopes, 
That ever beck with smiles of welcoming, 
Are in some way we know not mixed with thee.” 


If we have not praised Mr. Woolner it has not been because 





we have not found in his poem much to praise. But he is no 


we must say frankly, a blot upon the poem which is nothing . 


We take two that will show him, as we think, at his‘ 
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young writer to whose creditable exercises in verse the writer 
gladly gives as hearty a commendation as he can. He has, at 
least, had his foot on the ascent which leads to the circle of the 
true poets of the world. It is from this point of view that we 
have regarded his latest effort. 





THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION.* 
Wuat with Stock Exchange speculation in Grand Trunks and 
Vanadian Pacifics, with scientific interest in the speculations of 
the leaders of the British Association, and last, not least, the 
speculations of politicians on the federation of the Colonies and 
the Mother-country, this book, which directs attention to the 
Parliamentary institutions of the Dominion of Canada, has 
appeared at an auspicious moment. The authorship of the book 
and its contents, particularly the historical introduction, form 
one of the most striking of literary testimonies to the utility 
and the necessity of representative government, placed on a 
broadly popular basis. Mr. Bourinot, the author, is the Sir 
Erskine May of Canada. To judge from his name, he would 
appear to be a French Canadian,—a member, in fact, of that 
portion of the Canadian population a section of which, at the 
time of the Federation of Canada, was supposed to be bent on 
separation, and which a generation earlier Lord Durham 
had found carrying on a kind of civil war against British 
supremacy. Yet to-day, under the quieting influence of 
a Democratic Constitution and free self-government, there 
is not, so far as we can judge from this work, a firmer 
supporter of British institutions and the British connec- 
tio than this Anglicised scion of a Gallic stock. The 
history of the Government of Canada is most instructive. As 
long as Canada was governed in the fancied interests of Eng- 
land, and in disregard of the interests and the wishes of the 
bulk of the population, so long did she remain a thorn in the 
side of England, while she herself lagged behind in the de- 
velopment of civilisation. Moreover, so long as England was 
ruled in the interests of the upper classes, and the bulk of the 
people were denied a share in the management of affairs, so 
long was Canada sacrificed to England, and the people of 
Canada to an oligarchical clique of Canadians. As soon as 
England began to govern herself, she let Canada govern her- 
self, to the great advantage of both countries. The annexation 
of Canada to Great Britain in 1760 was an immense advantage 
to Canada. Till that date it had been governed for a century 
in so absolutely despotic a mauner by the King of France, that 
not even “a meeting of parishioners, held under the eye of a 
curé, to estimate the cost of a new church,” could be held with- 
out a licence from the “intendant ;” and the country was par- 
celled out in feudal lordships, in which the drvits de seignewrappear 
to have been as lordly, or even more so, over the inhabitants than 
in France. One of the first acts of the British Government, 
as soon as the annexation was complete, was to issue a Constitu- 
tion, including a Representative Assembly ; but as the Test Oath 


_ was to form part of it, and the great bulk of the inhabitants 


were I'rench Roman Catholics, the Constitution proved a dead- 
letter. In 1774, however, the seeds of a Constitution were sown 
by the introduction of a Privy Council, consisting of some 
twenty-three members, to advise the Governor. After the con- 
clusion of the War of Independence, one result of which was a 
large influx of English loyalists from the American colonies 
into Canada, the province of New Brunswick being founded, 
and the province afterwards called Upper Canada being largely 
peopled by them, a more Anglican constitution was established. 
In 1797 Canada was divided into Upper and, Lower Canada, 
representing the English and French sections, with Parlia- 
mentary institutions in each, consisting of a Council or Upper 
House, nominated by the Crown for life, and an Assembly with 
a liberal franchise. At first, in Lower Canada, and under the 
increased freedom it enjoyed, the French population was 
Prosperous and contented. But the levying of custom-duties 
was reserved to the English Parliament, and the powers of the 
Governor and of the Upper House were so arbitrary that, 
not being tempered by unwritten law as in England, after a few 
years the Colony became the scene of incessant Constitutional 
Conflicts. Similar results followed from similar causes in Nova 
Scotia and New Branswick and Prince Edward Island. Affairs 
were reduced to a deadlock, in which arbitrary government pre- 
vailed; and eventually the discontent culminated in 1837, in the 


me Parliamentary Procedure and Practice. With en Introductory Account of 
‘arliamentary Institutions in the Dominion of Canada. By John George 
ourinot. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 18S. 





rebellion which Lord Durham was sent out to appease. He 
“expected to*find a contest between the Government and a 
people; he found two nations warring in the bosom of a single 
State; he found a struggle not of principles, but of races.” The 
French and the English were opposed to one another, and both 
to the Mother-country. .In all the provinces he found “ repre- 
sentative government, coupled with an irresponsible Executive, 
—the same abuse of the powers of the representative bodies, 
owing to the anomaly of their position, aided by the want of 
good municipal institutions, and the same constant interference 
of the Imperial Administration in matters which should be left 
wholly to the Provincial Governments.” The result of Lord 
Durham’s feport was the Union Act of 1840, which reunited the 
two provinces of Canada under one Legislature, while, by a 
mere alteration in the Governor’s instructions as to the exercise 
of his functions, proper Constitutional government on the 
English model was established, though the constitution of the 
Upper House was still one of nomination. In the first seven 
years of the new Constitution, though affairs were more settled 
than before, yet severe struggles took place, amongst others, on 
the use of the French language as well as English in the 
Legislature; on the complete control of the tariff by Canada; 
on the question of Church and State; and, lastly, on the consti- 
tution of the Upper House,—all of which were eventually decided 
in the Liberal sense. 


But in the Union Act a greater defect remained, in that, 
though Lower, that is, French Canada, was at first far the most 
populous, yet it only had a representation in the United Legisla- 
ture equal to that of Upper Canada; while afterwards the reverse 
was the case, and English Upper Canada had only equal repre- 
sentation with Lower Canada, though every year outgrowing it 
more and more in population. The result was growing dis- 
content, which grew so great that in two years, from 1862 to 
1864, there were no less than five different Ministries in charge 
of public business. At last a happy way out of the deadlock 
was found, thanks to the fact that the Lower or Maritime 
Provinces were then considering a maritime union in the 
Federation of all the Provinces in the present Dominion of 
Canada. 

The present Constitution of Canada is a happy combination of 
the English and American Constitutions. The Dominion consists 
of a Federation, not a Union, of Provinces, which are autonomous 
like the States of the American Union, and powers are taken 
to create new “ Territories ” and States from time to time out 
of the unsettled regions. As inaugurated in 1867, the Dominion 
consisted only of the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. In 1869 Rupert’s Land and the 
North-West Territories were taken over from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; but it was not till 1870, when Colonel Wolseley 
put down the rising of the French half-breeds on the 
Red River, that they were incorporated in the Dominion, the 
Province of Manitoba being carved out of them and erected 
into aseparate province. In 1871 British Columbia came in, in 
1873 Prince Edward’s Island, but Newfoundland still remains in 
isolation. 

The general system of government by the Dominion 
Parliament is practically the same as that of England, the 
Governor representing the Crown and being a roi fainéant, the 
Privy Council constituting the Cabinet, and the functions of 
the Upper House or Senate and the Lower House or House of 
Commons being similar to the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
England, but with the important difference that the Members 
of both Houses are paid, and that the Senate, though not an 
elective body, being nominated by the Governor-General for life, 
is yet a representative body. The Senate, in fact, resembles 
rather the Senate of the States than the House of Lords, repre- 
senting the different provinces of the Dominion as such, and 
being equally divided, at first irrespective of population,—24. 
Members being allotted to Ontario, 24 to Quebec, 24 to the 
Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island—but as three each have since been allotted to 
Manitoba and British Columbia, the principle of the equality of 
the various divisions has to some extent been trenched upon. 
When Newfoundland joins, the Senate will be increased 
proportionately, but to prevent its being swamped for 
party purposes its maximum is fixed at 82. The House 
of Commons is constituted by direct election by the people 
of the several provinces, members being assigned to each 
province according to population, as shown by the last census. 
There is an ingenious provision for fixing the number of mem- 
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bers so as to prevent the House becoming too numerous with 
increase of population, by fixing the number for Quebec at 
65, while the other provinces are to have as many members 
as the number of times 65 “goes into” the number of people 
in each State. Under this principle, the numbers vary from 
92 Members for Ontario to five for Manitoba. The franchise 
varies as settled by the Provincial Legislature of each province. 
The Dominion Parliament sits for five years, unless previously 
dissolved. Its functions are strictly defined by the Union Act, 
but it differs substantially from that of Congress in the States, 
in that every power not expressly reserved to the Provincial 
Legislatures belongs to it. Further, it has a power of disallow- 
ance of local Acts for certain specified reasons, among which is 
the very wide one of “affecting the interests of the Domin- 
ion generally,” which might easily result in a very pretty 
Constitutional quarrel. Some estimate may be formed at 
once of the activity of the Provincial Legislatures and the pru- 
dence of the Dominion Parliament, that out of 6,000 Acts, 
only 31 have been disallowed. Happily, a way is given out 
of any deadlock by the device, adopted from the States, of re- 
ferring Constitutional questions for decision to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, from whence an appeal lies to the Privy 
Council of England. 

The constitution of the local Legislatures varies, that of 
Ontario, British Columbia, and Manitoba consisting of only one 
House, called a Legislative Assembly, and a Lieutenant- 
Governor, while Quebec has a Legislative Council of life 
nominees and a Legislative Assembly, and in Prince Edward 
Tsland there are two elective Assemblies. In respect of the 
more immediate subject of the book, the procedure in the 
Dominion Parliament itself, there is little to be said. As a rule, 
the English procedure has been followed only too closely down 
to the smallest details, including even the use of that silly 
bauble, the mace, and that antiquated functionary, Black Rod ; 
and in the wretched practice of having three readings to every Bill, 
and the permission of unlimited talk in Committee, a privilege, 
however, which in Canada has not hitherto been abused. In 
practice, the Dominion Parliament appears to work very much as 
in England ; and an Englishman settling in Canada would have 
nothing to learn as to his Constitutional rights and duties, 
including even the right of the Senate to reject the Bills “sent 
down” to them (the expression significantly varies from that in 
use here) by the Commons. But as the Senate is not composed 
of a permanent committee of hereditary landlords, he would not 
find that the Bills “sent down” by his elected representatives 
were in danger of mutilation and rejection, on grounds of mere 
obstruction and prejudice. 





TWO SUPERIOR NOVELS.* 


THERE are secret societies in Out of thei Element and The Red 
Route. In both novels, by far the most interesting character is 
stabbed to death. According to some folks, Ireland in 1884 is 
very like Italy in 1848. But it is not on account of superficial 
or sentimental resemblances—recalling the river in Macedon 
and the river in Monmouth—that we have bracketed these two 
works together. There is nearly all the difference in the world 
—as a simple matter of fact, there is as great a social difference 
as the world can at present show—between the refined Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen of the best country-house type 
whom Lady Margaret Majendie introduces us to, and Mr. 
Sime’s ragged regiments of whiskey-drinking, ‘ orating ” priests, 
“ patriots,” adventurers, and assassins. Humour is Mr. Sime’s 
strongest point; it is Lady Margaret Majendie’s weakest. The 
one element that we could have wished to see absent from Out 
of their Element is the comic one contributed mainly by Jaqueline 
St. Leger, intended to be a nineteenth-century Miss Hoyden, and 
by Roger Fitzroy, who is intended to be a nineteenth-century Sir 
Charles Grandison. Lady Margaret Majendie has evidently great 
natural capacity for writing nonsense; as it is, she gives us 
rather too many “darlings” and “ pretty ones,” rather too much 
sentimental bric-a-brac. But she is saved from offending taste 
to any noticeable extent by her own artistic carefulness. Mr. 
Sime, on the other hand, far too often writes and even sketches 
carelessly ; but his humour secures him against nonsense of all 
kinds. The single point of resemblance between Out of their 
Element and The Red Route is the air of reality in both, though 





* Out of their Bloment, By Lady Margaret Majendie. 3 vols. : 
‘Richard Bentley and Son. 1884. si “ _— — “toe 


The Red Route; ov, Saving a Nation. By WilliamSime, 3 vols. : 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1884, " , an ea 


in the one case it is the reality of Mr. Du Maurier, in the other 
the reality of Jan Steen. Lady Margaret Majendie’s Arthur 
St. Leger, a connoisseur in beauty, self-controlled almost to g 
fault, is as far removed as possible from open-mouthed Finn 
O’Brien, reciting Grattan, eating veal-and-ham pie, and 
drinking spirits by the noggin. But both are real; and reality 
in fiction—we do not mean realism—cannot be too highly 
commended, as at present it is too conspicuous by its absence, 

There are many things in Out of their Element that are very 
familiar. The girl who with both English and foreign blood in 
her veins comes to England on a visit to her relatives there, 
only to sigh for the country of her birth, is a favourite 
martyr-heroine with novelists, especially with female novelists, 
Bianca di Caroli reminds us not a little of Mr. Black’s Daughter 
of Heth. Then the reader of Out of thei Element will find 
himself about the middle of the first volume absolutely certain 
as to how the plot will turn out. Bianca will, he is assured, be 
Arthur St. Leger’s Dora, May Dalton his Agnes. Lady 
Margaret Majendie even goes so far in her imitation—pro- 
bably the imitation is quite unconscious—of Dickens as to 
make Bianca commend Arthur on her death-bed to May. But 
there are excellences of a quite original character in this story. 
The central incident is a strong one, and it is skilfully worked 
out; and we have two admirably drawn family groups, the one 
English, the other Italian. Arthur St. Leger, a young squire, 
whose destiny it is to be a Conservative Member of Parliament, 
is about to please everybody by becoming engaged to his cousin, 
May Dalton, when there arrives on the scene Bianca di Caroli, 
another cousin, who has been rendered an orphan by the death 
vf her mother while on her way to give her child into 
the charge of her English relatives. We do not quite 
understand how Arthur should be fascinated by Bianca. 
She does not pretend to love him, or to love. anything 
or anybody but her brother and Italian patriotism of 
the 1848 and Charles Albert type. Her sole wish, when she 
finds herself in England, is to get back to Italy. There is found 
to be but one way to accomplish it, and that is marriage with 
Arthur St. Leger, who takes his wife to Florence and settles 
among her people. The conflict which St. Leger has to go through, 
between his love for Bianca and the call of duty which summons 
him to England, is remarkably well told. Through it all, St. 
Leger stands forth an ideal magnanimous Englishman, who 
keeps his tragedy to himself. The English figures that are 
grouped round Arthur on the one hand, and the Italian that 
are grouped round Bianca, are almost without exception admir- 
able portraits. Lady Margaret Majendie, by virtue of sheerartistic 
elaboration, almost attains to humour in her sketch of Bianca’s 
uncle, the poor artist-aristocrat Giacinto. The true hero 
of the book is, however, Bianca’s brother Camillo, a noble 
Italian patriot, who learns to understand, esteem, and sym- 
pathise with St. Leger, as his sister never can. One positively 
resents the miserable vendetta which results both in his death 
and Bianca’s, even although it was necessary to bring about the 
happiness of May Dalton. Readers of English fiction will be 
grateful to Lady Margaret Majendie for the pains she has 
manifestly taken with Out of their Element. If not a piece of 
very high, it is certainly of very sound, art. 

Mr. Sime could, we should say, write a first-rate Irish novel— 
as nearly first-rate as anything by Charles Lever, at all events 
—if he chose. he Red Route; ov, Saving a Nation—by 
the way, why give it such poor and sensational titles P—is not 
quite first-rate. It contains more than one blunder in character, 
conception, and in plot-development. The only people that are 
made really happy in the book are Captain Jeffrey, the English 
officer, and Eileen Conran, the Irish beauty and daughter of an 
Irish conspirator, whom he marries. Yet Jeffrey behaves very 
nearly as badly to Eileen before marriage as Peregrine 
Pickle did to Emilia; and it is surely an artistic blunder 
to allow a good girl, above all a good Irish girl, to 
marry the man who had, even when in liquor, offered 
to make her his mistress. Mr. Sime introduces, further, an 
unnecessary horror into his story by contriving the murder of 
Captain Owen by Morris Lynch, a mere boy. But we freely 
forgive Mr. Sime such errors for the humours of Irish 
patriotism and secret societies; for Father John, attached 
to Ireland, but attached still more to the bottle; for 
O’Gee, the astute Irish “ Constitutional” orator and agitator; 
for—although this is a little bit of a caricature—the Irish- 
American man of action, “General” Gorton. Above all, 
Beatrice Lynch, the fascinating widow, and Finn O’Brien, a sort 
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of Barry Lyndon as yet unspotted by the world, are really 
valuable additions to the portrait-gallery of Irish fiction. ; Poor 
Finn’s story from the day when, full of ambition and patriotism, 
and burdened with bank-notes which are so old as to be value- 
Jess, he leaves his mother’s house to seek fortune through 
Galport College, to the hour when, secretary to his country’s 
leader, and the betrothed of a lady of property, he is struck 
down by a man who takes him for the supposed seducer of his 
daughter, is told with power, and on the whole, with simplicity. 
We presume Mr. Sime is, so far as the future of Ireland is 
eoncerned, essentially a pessimist; 7’he Red Route ends in a 
stab in the back. But he should eschew pessimism, for the sake 
not perhaps of Ireland, but of his art. His mission, although 
he does not see it, is to tell pleasant stories humorously, and 
to give them pleasant endings. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BRITONS.* 

Amore provoking or more entertaining work than this two- 
volume mélange of original theory and secondhand erudition 
has seldom, if ever, been given to the British public. Here we 
are reminded of Captain Grose, there of Dr. Charles Mackay, in 
a third place of the “ Dimber-Dambers,” “Knights of Malta,” 
and all the rest of the “canting crew” of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s Rookwood. The book is a kind of labyrinth, filled with 
Gipsies, Picts, Scots, Euraskians, Ugrians, and various other 
ancestors and relatives of Meg Merrilees and Johnny Faa, 
from which and from whom there is no escape, since the anony- 
mous author has, by a brave neglect, or in a spirit of mischief, 
provided no index. The writer of Ancient and Modern Britons 
has a theory, of which more anon; or, at least, he seems to 
have, for he may be a practical joker after all. But his 
readers should not trouble themselves about his theory; 
let them open his volumes at any chapter or at any 
page, and, so to speak, take a header into its queer eth- 
nology and archeology. At the very least, they will take 
an interest in a certain “ Billy Marshall,” who turns up as fre- 
quently and as certainly as a too well-known head in a hack- 
neyed Memorial. No wonder the author loves “ Billy,” for he 
was one of the most remarkable characters in modern times. 
He seems to have been a compound of Alexander, Lord of the 
Isles, and Noah Claypole. King of the Gipsies, he was the 
terror of the South of Scotland, from Ayr to the Solway Firth, 
and fought pitched battles almost as bloody, if not as important, 
as Tel-el-Kebir. Yet his soul was not too proud for the “ kinchin 
lay,” when the opportunity of distinguishing himself in such a 
way offered itself. A murderer, a polygamist, an habitual 
drinker of whiskey to excess, he lived to the age of 120, 
pensioned by lords and lairds (they were, perhaps, his relatives), 
died in his bed, and is buried in as much of the odour of sanctity 
as a Galloway churchyard can give. Then our author has so 
much to say about the connection between the “ Tories ” and the 
Gipsies, that whoever reads him is sure to dream that Lord 
Salisbury is, like Admiral Paul Jones, a relative of “ Billy 
Marshall” (we are gravely told that Charles I. and Prince 
Rupert were Melanochroi), and that the present action of the 
Peers towards the Franchise Bill is the last stand of “the 
gentle Romany ” against Xanthocroid civilisation ! 

But, to be serious, or perhaps we should rather say, to be 
more fantastic still, the author of Ancient and Modern Britons 
has an ethnological theory which is, or seems to be (for one 
must be very cautious in dealing with him) a pushing to an 
extreme—or to a reductio ad absurdum—of an older and 
more familiar theory held: by Professor Huxley and others. 
This fundamental doctrine is that there were originally 
both dark stocks, or Melanochroi, and white stocks, or Xan- 
thocroi, in these islands, and that the present inhabitants result 
from their intermixture. The author of Ancient and Modern 
Britons insists, as we understand him, that the original black 
stocks were extremely black indeed—were, in fact, Australioids ; 
and that the Gipsies are the relics or descendants of these Austra- 
lioids. One of the critics of our author is, indeed, not far amiss 
when he says that the real question propounded in these volumes 
is—Are we Mulattoes ? Now, we venture to think that, from the 
philological point of view, our author talks—whether mischie- 
vously or honestly does not much matter—great nonsense, and 
especially in support of his leading propositions. If the original 
English language was Gaelic, if the Danish Vikings were as 
black as Cetewayo, if the Gipsy language is not Indian, but Pictish, 


then our philology and ethnology are not a whit more reliable 
than the old alehemy and astrology. Then the fancifulness and, 
therefore, the weakness of some of the arguments from com- 
parisons which are employed in these volumes, can hardly be 
disputed. Because there is a resemblance in sound between 
Maurus and Murray, the Australian equivalent for a black 
fellow, and because both Australian savages and ancient Britons 
tattooed, therefore we (or at least some of us) are of Australian 
descent; because the Welsh used to mutilate persons they slew 
in battle, as the Zulus do now when they have a chance, there- 
fore Mr. Osborne Morgan must be a remote cousin of Dabula- 
manzi! Such is the kind of reasoning which we are presented 
with. It wil certainly not hold water, because, not to mention 
other reasons, it does not allow for the fact which the latest 
writers on Primitive Culture have made clear, if they have made 
anything clear, that all savage tribes are in customs, if not in 
cult, very much alike. 

Yet, when’ the author of Ancient and Modern Britons is not 
only taken but well shaken, his readers will come to the conciu- 
sion that they have got some fresh light, though of a curious 
will-o’-the-wisp kind, on certain dark chapters in our ethno- 
logical history. This book seems to prove at the least, as 
Mr. Grant Allen appears willing to admit, that the inhabitants 
of the Scotch Border were, less than two hundred years ago, 
a good deal blacker than they are now. Perhaps, too, it would 
not be going too far to say, that with the Gipsies proper there 
intermingled, and at a quite historic period, the descendants of 
the original darker and more nomadic races of the country. 
Such epithets as “The Black Douglas” cannot have been 
applied entirely without reason. One or two of the statements 
made by the author may be worth quoting for their suggestive- 
ness, which is, perhaps, due to the imaginative element in them. 
Here is his legend of “ The Black Douglas :”— 


“Tn the diction of the past a black man was ‘a Moor;’ so that 
when ‘ The Black Douglas’ and his brothers, with others of their 
tribe, had retreated to the wilds of Annandale after tho defection of 
their allies, in the year 1455, they were virtually a band of maraud- 
ing Gipsies, or Moors, as the legend of the Maclellans testifies. They 
had been utterly discomfited ; their power and position in the country 
was gone for ever; another had taken their ‘ bishopric;’ from that 
time forward they were outlaws and rebels, cut up into separate 
bands, and lurking in mountain fastnesses and the intricacies of the 
Border ‘ mosses.’ Asa political power in the country, or as nobles 
under a semi-Norman monarchy, their days had come to an end ; and 
precisely at this point of time, when the last vestige of Pictish and 
Moorish power had crumbled away, and the latest representatives of 
Moorish nobility had sunk into the position of hunted bandits and 
outlaws, the Gipsies of Galloway make their appearance. From that 
date onwards a ‘ Black Douglas’ was an equivalent for a Gipsy.” 


Better still, perhaps, as a specimen of the book, is this :— 


“The knight-errant is distinctly the progenitor of ‘the knight of 
the road,’ with whom he is connected by the ties of custom, of ideas, 
of language, and (inferentially) of blood. One cannot applaud the 
one without applauding the other. Sympathy with ‘ Lancelot of the 
Lake’ (not the Lancelot of Malory and Tennyson, but the real man 
behind him) cannot be separated from sympathy with Dick Tarpin 
and Joseph Blake. If the earlier nomad robber was a hero, so were 
those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An examination 
of all their peculiarities shows that they belonged to the ‘Gipsy’ 
castes ; Tristram of Lyonesse was a vagabond minstrel and a sorner ; 
and Sir Gawain was ‘ Sir Tinker,’ not only when regarded etymologi- 
cally, but in many other ways. One thing is evident, that men who 
were accustomed to ride about the country in quest of plunder and 
strife—like the knight-errant, the ‘banditti’ described in Pyne’s 
Microcosm, the ‘ Moss-troopers’ of Scott, the ‘ Knights of the road,’ 
and the modern ‘Gipsies’—and who (like all of these, except the 
two last) are represented as wearing defensive armour made of metal, 
it is evident that such men must have thoroughly understood how to 
solder and ‘ tinker,’ or otherwise they must have been over and over 
again at the mercy of the nearest foe. The identification of one 
division of the Gipsy castes with the knights-errant of romance, how- 
ever, implies a good deal that requires fuller consideration. For 
example, it may be erroneous to regard the Norman invasion as an 
inroad of Xanthocroi. The Northmen are remembered as ‘ white 
strangers’ and ‘gentiles of pure colour;’ but it may be more 
correct to regard the Normans as a comparatively dark race—‘ dark, 
but not disagreeably so,’ as Barrow says of the Lovels, Bosvilles, 
Rolands, and others. It may be that the Normans were a cross 
between the white-skinned Northmen, and the Moors of Picardy—or 
some other dark-skinned race.” 





MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Axtuoucn Ishmael is not, we think, the most attractive of Miss 
Braddon’s later novels,—her recent New-Forest and Cornwall 
stories please us more,—it is by far the cleverest of them. The 
vigour, vivacity, and variety of this novel have never been 





* Ancient and Modern Britons: a Retrospect. 2vols. London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, and Co, 1884. : . 7 





* Ishmael: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audiey’s Secret.’’ London: 
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exceeded, if, indeed, they have been equalled by anything its 
author has previously done. We are inclined to place this story 
on a par with The Outcasts (a work which Miss Braddon after- 
wards divided into two stories, calling one of them Henry 
Dunbar), in which we think the author’s powers of invention, 
and capacity to sustain the interests of her readers, are displayed 
at their highest. There is exuberant life in the story; not a 
trace of fatigue, or distaste, or decline of fancy. 

Descriptions of Parisian life before ’48, which might have 
been inspired by Arséne Houssaye’s Confessions, but that 
they antedate the publication of that only now “actual ” book ; 
vivid pictures of the working-classes and of the seething dis- 
content and agitation that led to the rapid and easy overthrow 
of the Citizen King ; curious studies of the tricks of trade in 
its lower walks, bear testimony to the author’s diligent and 
extensive reading and assimilation of the history, memoirs, and 
newspaper literature of the period. Miss Braddon has always 
used local colour with remarkable ability ; in the present instance 
she is prodigal of it. The scenes through which the discarded 
son of the besotted Breton gentleman carries his pride and his 
poverty, after Sebastian Caradec has become Ishmael, Ishmael 
the bricklayer, beginning as the humble gdachewa—for Miss 
Braddon has mastered the details and acquainted herself 
with the slang of the builder’s trade — are admirably 
portrayed. The sordid realism of the wretched home of 
the poor girl who is, as the reader foresees from the first, 
to bring the same shame into the life of Ishmael that his 
mother brought into that of Monsieur de Caradee, is forcibly 
drawn; and the dealings of the trollew with the charabia, the 
worthy company at “The Faithful Pig,” and the co-operative 
pic-nics at Vincennes, which lend a relief by their gaiety and 
harmlessness to the repulsive scenes of the Lemoines’ existence: 
are exceedingly clever. The girl whom Ishmael rescues from the 
wretched old pair, her grandparents, “who let her wallow in 
ignorance, shutting her off alikefrom all knowledge of the glorious 
beauty of earth and from all hope in the infinite joys of Heaven,” 
the pale and pretty Paquerette, who is at seventeen “a drudge 
and a scapegoat for two elderly people with whom the world did 
not go over well,” is not so successful a heroine as the fine young 
fellow who'rescues and marries her, only to have the misery and 
shame of his father’s fate repeated in his own. The author 
fails to excite strong sympathy for Paquerette. The reader, 
having admired the compassionate imprudence which induces 
Sebastian Caradec, a gentleman of genius and heart, to 
rescue and marry her, is not touched by the passion of De 
Valnois for this false and peevish creature. She is so thoroughly 
served right by all that afterwards happens to her that we 
cannot resist the conviction that Miss Braddon herself never 
cared at all about her, and only brings her back to die in the 
midst of comfort and surrounded with ease out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart. The incident of the interrupted wedding 
of Sebastien Caradec and Lady Constance Danetree is a 
dramatic one, quite in the author’s best style; and Paquerette’s 
ignorant resignation, when she learns that Ishmael is going 
to marry, and takes no step to prevent it, never thinking 
of the consequences to the man she has already so deeply 
injured, is more consistent than anything in her previous 
history, just as her sudden spring into activity on discovering, 
from the talk of the workmen-conspirators, that Ishmael’s 
life is in danger, and that she may be able to save it, is a true 
touch, revealing the saving grace that lurks somewhere in 
all but such natures as that of De Valnois or his prototype. 
It is centred in the character and career of Ishmael, and 
supplemented by the variety of scenes, incidents, episodes, and 
views of life in Paris, at a momentous time. The constant 
movement of the story lends it a great charm; and though we 
think such a man as Ishmael would not have smashed De Valnois’ 
furniture, or been tempted to sneer at the splendid toilet-table 
equipment of the villain who had seduced his wife, we have no 
other fault to find with him. In De Valnois the author has 
distinctly portrayed Gerard de Nerval, that most despicable 
of the clique of vanity-demented, godless Frenchmen known as 
“romantic Bohemia,” and there is nothing in the book more 
admirable than her handling of this character and its influence. 

The chapters of this story in which the author describes the 
oncoming of the Revolution of 1848, the workmen’s associations, 
the spirit of the time, the rise of the tide of impiety, the growth 
of political activity, the changes in the aspect of Paris, the 
advent of the Empire, with its tide’of luxury, splendour, glory, 
and corruption, are altogether admirable. There is a picturesque 








appropriateness in their style; the rush, the glow, the animation 
of it are very remarkable. It must be recorded, too, that she 
never loses sight of the fitting purpose of the novel proper; 
her profusion of description and illustration sets off her people, 
and aids never encumbers the action of her story. She hag 
never produced a more striking and interesting character than 
Ishmael, and she has set his noble figure in a field worthy of it, 





OMNIA VANITAS.* 

Tue first ten pages of this book are distinctly “ novel,” and if 
the rest of it were up to sample, we should recognise a new 
power in the novel-world. Unfortunately, the sequel is a sad 
falling-off from the beginning. Yet even so, the anonymons 
authoress, if we “may guess her sex by the fashion of her 
tones,” has produced a work which is a long way superior to 
the ordinary run. It begins in true epic style, “‘ And you love 
me?’ she said;” and after a short description of the parties to 
this interesting dialogue, and protestations on the part of the 
male interlocutor, it proceeds thus :— 

“¢ You must not forget,’ she uttered, with a somewhat Janus-like 
expression of face, ‘that I am still Lady Lester, and that our flight 
is not yet an accomplished fact. Well, I know you are brave. Hig 
lordship will probably wish to fight you—yon will not mind meeting 
es I have one stipulation to make. It is, I believe, 
customary for the—the lover not to fire. I-should particularly object 
to your doing that. Before I consent to fly with you, you must give 
me your word of honour not only to fire at my husband, but to do 
your best to kill him.’—A dull horror crept through the young 
man’s veins. She made this proposition as calmly as though she 
were giving him an injunction not to be late at the play. Is it pos. 
sible that she may be one of those fearfully wicked and cold-blooded 
women of whom he has read in novels, beautiful and soft to look at, 
but——? Ashe has not responded to her observation in the space of 
some twenty seconds, Lady Lester turned her eyes inquiringly upon 
him.—‘ Well ?’ she said, with a questioning air.—‘You cannot be 
serious,’ he answered in an agonised voice.—‘ Not serious,’ she 
uttered, accentuating the surprise in her voice, ‘why not ?’—‘ Be- 
cause,’ he cried hotly, ‘such a thing is unheard of. It is against al} 
the rules of honour, of——’ He paused abruptly. Her ladyship 
had sunk on a couch, buried her face in the cushions, and was 
obviously convulsed—with laughter.” 

So far so good. If one good notion could make a novel, 
then this novel is made. But alas! almost immediately is 
introduced the personage who, together with the use of such 
phrases as “she uttered” for “she said,” and so on, leads us to 
suppose that the writer is a woman. This personage, who is 
called Sir Ralph Gray, Bart.,—for being “a society novel,” 
we move almost exclusively among lords and baronets,—is 
a sort of mixture of Daniel Deronda and Sir Charles 
Grandison, and it is his mission to serve as a contrast to 
Lord Lester, this sprightly dame’s husband, who is described 
as something between Mr. Grandcourt and Tony Lumpkin. 
But his chief mission is to read lectures to her ladyship. No 
man could ever have made such a character the hero of hig 
book ; but women, or at least some women, for some inscrutable 
reason, seem to like being preached at, and to consider the 
moral lecturer as the highest type of male humanity. Sir 
Ralph Gray, it must be admitted, is a lecturer & outrance. He 
reads Lady Lester at least half-a-dozen lectures in the first 
chapter, and continues to lecture her to the end of her life and 
the book, which come together. She confides to him the story 
of her life at great length in one chapter, and he returns the 
confidence at still greater length in another. He becomes her 
father-confessor, and tries to convert her to lead a more serious 
life; and, among other specifics, recommends visiting poor 
people. But as Lady Lester follows out this recommendation 
by paying a visit to the slums of Westminster in a carriage 
with powdered footmen, to the great delight of the inhabitants, 
and especially of the street Arabs, it is not wonderful that 
she does not altogether approve of this specific. Sir 
Raiph Gray himself, when her ladyship complains that “ she 
has thought of going about among the poor, but loathes contact 
with dirt and misery,” tells her that he does “ not at all approve 
of great ladies visiting the London poor in their homes. It is 
not their place,” though apparently he has no objection and 
rather lends his encouragement to visiting the “ country poor” 
in their homes, presumably because then they can play the 
Lady Bountiful in comfort. One of his peculiarities is that, 
though he is not a “believer” himself, yet he is very anxious 
that his fair penitent should be one, and does not think that 
“— and — and —,” the formula under which, out of considera- 
tion for her readers, the authoress conceals “the names of 





* Omnia Vanitas; a Tale of Society, 3 vols, London; Hurst and Blacketts 
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several sceptical works,” are at all good reading for her; indeed, 
he tells her that she is not old enough to read such books. Finally, 
he comes to the conclusion that a creed which consists of “ only 
one hope, one wish for himself in the future—annihilation— 
oblivion,” is good enough for a man, but “ the tender, clinging 
goul of a woman must needs have a support, a rock,” and “ re- 
ligion alone could be the mainstay of a woman.” Yet, notwith- 
gtanding the priggishness of the hero—or, at least, of the most 
prominent figure—on the whole, the book is decidedly above 
the average. The character of Lady Lester, the heroine, is not 
a strong one, but it is charming and natural, and well-worked 
out. The way in which, in spite of her odious husband and her 
tempting surroundings, she tries to live the noble life, and 
nearly falls a victim, owing to the very purity of her feelings, 
to the fascination of Lord Charlton, a notorious profligate, 
is really tragic. Of plot there is very little, but what little there 
is falls strictly within the lines of probability, which is not 
always the case even with plotless novels. The scenes of 
* Society,” too, are natural, if they are not very strong. It was 
news, however, by-the-way, to learn that in “Society ” it is 
customary to address women as “ my dear lady ” and “ my poor 
lady ” at frequent intervals. As the phrase is chiefly placed in 
Sir Ralph Gray’s mouth, however, it might have been thought 
that it is a peculiarity of baronets, or of baronets who are 
also prigs, had not the phrase “beautiful lady” been also 
used to Lady Lester by a foppish Colonel in the Guards. 
There is a touch, too, once or twice of the Ouidaesque. It does 
not argue an intimate acquaintance with “ Society” to say 
“she said to him as he was finishing his souffié.” After all, 
any one who has dined at a restaurant, or ever looked at a 
cookery-book, can talk about souffiés, and so forth, as 
well as a Duchess. However, it is fair to say that 
these Ouidaesque touches are rare, and that as a rule the 
authoress’s members of society walk and talk and eat like 
ordinary beings. In fine, of the book as a whole we may say 
that, while it is reasonable and modest in tone, its mode of 
treatment and aim are distinctly superior to that of most 
anonymous novelists. The performance is not of the highest 
order, but it is still of a higher order than we are often 
accustomed to, and gives promise of greater results in a future 
effort. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
The Death of Alexander the Great. By Cecil Henry Boutflower. 
(Shrimpton, Oxford.)—This, the “ Newdigate Prize Poem” for the 
year, is a creditable exercise, though scarcely rising above the 
average. Prize-poems now-a-days are formed after the model of Mr. 
Morris, rather than of Pope, and we are not sure that we approve 
entirely of the change. It seems to excuse an occasional slovenli- 
ness of execution, and to impair the form without greatly improving 
the thought. The best passage, in our judgment, of Mr. Bartflower’s 
poem, has to do, curiously enough, not with Alexander, but with 
Daniel. The king dies, but :— 
“ There was no finger-writing on the wall, 
No prophet-form stood forth before them all, 
‘Asin these self-same walls, not long ago.” ; 
And then we have the story of Daniel and Belshazzar :— 


“Then there was only one that had not sold 
The keys of wisdom for the greed of gold, 
One whose strong spirit no voluptuous mirth 
Had dragged from high communion to the earth. 
He stood a king, ’mid all that band of slaves, 
Like heavenward rock, about whose feet the wares 
Run wildly to and fro, distraught and pale, 
Leaping and tumbling from the crags they scale.” 


Surely “distraught and pale”’ are very curious epithets for waves. 
Things New and Old. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—Dean Plumptre has collected here a number of occasional 
poems written at intervals during the last twenty years. All are not 
dated, but we are under the impression that the greater part of the 
volume is “oid” rather than “new.” What is undoubtedly new is 
not the best. The “In Memoriam” verses to the Duke of Albany 
are the least felicitous effort in a class of poem in which Dr. Plumptre 
finds a peculiarly suitable occasion for hispowers. The choice of the 
metre of ‘ Hiawatha” for such a subject was particularly unhappy, 
incapable as it is of dignity, and, indeed, of almost all the neces- 
Sary qualities of the “In Memoriam” poem. In his sonnets, and 
in his use of the rhythm which Tennyson has appropriated, so to speak, 
to this purpose, he is much more successful. ‘“ Adrastos,’’ a metrical 
amplification of the tragic story told by Herodotus, suffers by the 
comparison which it suggests with the simplicity and force of 
the original. The two poems which stand in justaposition with 
it—“Chalfont St. Giles,” in which Thomas Elwood is supposed 


to describe Milton to his correspondent, William Pennington; and 
“ Bedford,”’ in,which Pennington answers with an account of John 
Bunyan—suffer from no such disadvantage. We may quote from the 
latter a specimen of the writer’s manner :— 


** And yet the dreamer hath a human heart, 
And wife and children cling around his knees, 
When the rough gaoler yields to gentler mood; 
And he will clasp them in his hands and pray, 
With sobs and tears, as they prayed, who, of old, 
Where stretch the yellow sands of sinful Tyre, 
Knelt down, and then, to rippling of the waves, 
Wept sore, and grasped the loved Apostle’s hand, 
And fell upon his neck, and kissed his cheek, 
And parted each upon his several way. 
So they two met and parted; and he !ies 
In that close prison, where the walls are green 
With festering damp, and gnawing teeth of rats 
Break the dark night’s great stillness, and he dreams, 
4nd lives once more in Heaven.”’ 
The “yellow sands” and “to rippling of the waves,” strike us as 
inappropriate ornaments. Picturesqueness sometimes becomes a 
foible. The verse, too, is somewhat wanting in strength. ‘The 
Emperor and the Pope,” which tells the curious legend of Trajan 
and Gregory the Great (where the Pope prays, not without favours 
able answer, for the great pagan’s soul), is, perhaps, as good a piece of 
workmanship as can be found in the volume. One other quotation 
will show how Dr. Plampire deals with the difficulty of the sonnet :— 
“Spring MEMORIES. 
O Sun-bright season in a sea-girt isle, 
Spring’s burst of beauty flushing o’er the earth ; 
At morn the cuckoo, harbinger of mirth, 
At eve the bird whose songs the grief beguile : 
Here let us cease from care and rest awhile, 
Look back on vanished years that lie behind, 
And, as we gaze, new hopes and courage find, 
And on the things that vexed we calmly smile. 
So, though the years are dire that lie before, 
We shali not doubt the Father’s will to bless ; 
Much though we hope, yet He has given us more, 
That we His love and wisdom may confess, 
And so pass on, though song and vision fail, 
To that far-off Unknown behind the veil.” 
—We have also to acknowledge new editions of this writer’s 
earlier poems, Lazarus, and other Poems, and Master and Scholar. 
Looking back through them, we still feel, as we said in these columns 
many years ago, that in “ Gomer,” the story of the Prophet Hosea, 
Dean Plumptre has reached his highest point; and it is, indeed, no 
small elevation to which culture, taste, and learning, informed by @ 
genuine poetical feeling, though not the inspiration of poetry, can be 
raised. 

Goddess Fortune. By Thomas Sinclair. 3 vols. (Triibner and 
Co.)—It is very difficult to get at the story of this book, so strange, 
so irritating, not to say maddening, is the style in which it is written. 
What can be done with pages of this kind of writing >—“ His family 
had that genuine heartiness which gives the first of chances to those 
who really can depend, and do depend, on themselves—a kind of in- 
fluence surrounding them that was as far from the ungainliness of 
rustic, kindness, as it was from sometimes the cowardice, and far 
oftener simply the weakness, of over-trained aristocracy.” And not 
content with his native obscurity, Mr. Sinclair introduces a Mr. 
Raddle, who talks in a way that even he feels to be incomprehensible. 
Add to this, that there are some specimens of what the author thinks 
model Parliamentary oratory, and the reader has about as hard a task 
before him as can well be imagined. The story, as far as we can 
make it out, is of two young men, each of whom turns out to be some- 
body else, with very diverse endings to their careers, ‘“‘ Goddess 
Fortune’’ persisting in making the one unhappy, and in blessing the 
other. Mr. Sinclair shows signs of ability now and then; but we do 
not feel at all confident that he will ever use it to good literary 
purpose. 

A Trip to America. By William Hardman. (Vickers Wood.)— 
Mr. Hardman’s book is, for the most part, characterised by sound 
sense and judgment. Now and then his views seem obscured by 
political prejudice, in what, for instance, he says about Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, he intimates, would be roughly handled were he to pro- 
pound his views about “unearned increment’’ in the States. It is 
pretty clear that the American people, once persuaded that the 
public welfare demands it, will make any conceivable change in the 
tenure of property. The Homestead Act is one indication of this 
temper; the growing dissatisfaction with the large properties held by 
aliens is another. Mr. Hardman’s observations on New York are 
particularly interesting. Some of the institutions of the State do 
not please him, as he views them from the magistrate’s point of 
view. Some, as, for instance, the arrangements for the re- 
ception and care of emigrants, appeared highly satisfactory. 
Some stories of Transatlantic ‘‘ manners and customs” are 
amusing. Here is one of States life :—‘ One.morning, while I was 
wondering what I should select [from the breakfast menu], a very 
charming American lady of our party sat down at the table, and 
scarcely glancing at the catalogue, knowing, in fact, by experience 
what there would be in it, she said to the ‘ boy,’—‘ I don’t feel that I 
could eat much this morning ; but you may bring me some oatmeal 
mush, some tender loin-steak, some fish-balls, some chicken hash, 





some corn bread, some griddle-cakes and maple-molasses, and some 
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dry toast !’’? It would be interesting to know what she disposed of 
when her appetite was pretty good. If this kind of thing is general, 
the Americans will have neither teeth nor digestions left in a hundred 
years. 

The Foundation of Death: a Study of the Drink Question. By 
Axel Gustafsen. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We shall not 
attempt to analyse, much less to criticise, this elaborate work. The 
greater part of its contents lie beyond the scope of a non-professional 
writer. But if Mr. Gustafsen is not more accurate in his dealing 
with these matters than he is with those of which we do happen to 
have a little knowledge, the value of his book must be largely dis- 
counted. It is not a very important matter, and yet it is significant, 
that he puts Aristophanes, the comedian, in the fourth century. The 
same account may be made of his accepting as history the romantic 
invention of Ctesias about Sardanapalus, and of Xenophon about 
Cyrus. Again, Tac. Ann. xv. 36, is, we think, misquoted. Nero is not 
there represented as “‘ having dared to violate the temple of Vesta,’’ 
and having been consequently “seized with an agitation and tremor 
in his body,” &c. He visited all the temples on the occasion 
of his intended journey to the East, and came in due course, 
as the custom was, to that of Vesta last. It was not the 
whole temple, but the adytwm, which males might not enter; 
it was once in the year, on the Vestalia (June 9th), that 
none but women walked to the temple. The tremor and agita- 
tion which he experienced he considered to be no sign of the 
goddess’ wrath, but a warning of danger should he make the pro- 
posed journey. It is true that these things do not bear upon the 
argument; but they tend to make one suspicious of what does. Mr. 
Gustafsen started, he tells us in his preface, with the idea that there 
“possibly existed a safe dietetic dose of alcohol.’”’ His conclusion 
is thus stated, or rather suggested,—“ As to the title of this book, 
though it may at first appear exaggerated and sensational, I believe 
it to be a scientifically accurate description of the nature and career 
of alcohol in the life of man. ‘ Life never is, it is always becoming ; 
it is not a state but a flow,’ says Professor J. Moleschott. And of 
death, Dr. Harfeland says,—‘ Generally speaking, death is not a 
change undergone in a moment, but a gradual passage from a con- 
dition of active to a condition of latent life’ As there are many 
springs and foundations of life, so there are, doubtless, many founda- 
tions of death,—death national, individual, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, as well as physical; but among them alcohol, if the true 
story of it is told by those who bear witness in this work, is pre- 
eminently a destroyer in every department of life, and, therefore, is 
truly the foundation of death.” 

Lectures on General Nursing. By Eva C. E. Liickes. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) —Miss Liickes, who is matron to the London 
Hospital, prints in this volume a series of lectures delivered to the 
probationers in the training school for nurses which that hospital 
maintains. ‘ General Nursing” must be understood as distinguished 
from “Surgical Nursing” and “ Medical Narsing,” on both of which 
topics instruction is given by lecturers connected with the hospital. 
“J,” says Miss Liickes, ‘have confined myself for the most part to 
trivial details which are usually considered almost too trivial to men- 
tion.’ This, as may be readily believed by any one who has practical 
acquaintance with the subject, does not make her lectures less useful. 
There is an incredible amount of ignorance, even among those who 
profess to know something of nursing, about these minutiz. This is 
a most useful book, not only for professional nurses, but for any 
woman that has, or is likely to have, any considerable amount of 
nursing to do. 

Howard, the Philanthropist, and his Friends. By John Stoughton, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton).—We do not quite see that there was 
a call fora new book on this subject. Dr. Stoughton might have 
taken Mr. J. Baldwin Brown’s biography, which has the advantage 
of having been written from something more approaching the con- 
temporary point of view, arid added to it anything of interest which 
his own researches may have produced. This would have given us 
the best biography. But what, perhaps, would have been more 
valuable would have been an essay, setting forth in a lucid and 
orderly arrangement what Howard’s work was at home and abroad, 
in prison and in general social reform, for he did not by any means 
confine his energies to prisons. As it is, we do not feel much en- 
lightened or interested by Dr. Stoughton’s volume. 

The Sagacity and Morality of Plants. By J.C. Taylor, Ph.D. (Chatto 
and Windus).—Dr. Taylor collects in this volume and arranges under 
various titles (which we might call sensational, or even catchpenny, 
had not the words too great a depreciatory force) such as “ Poverty and 
Bankruptcy,’ “Robbery and Marder,” a number of curious facts 
about the development and life of plants, the parasitic habits of 
some, the use which others make of insects, the means by which 
they invite profitable and defend themselves against injurious visitors, 
and the like. These he puts in an impressive way and makes 
generally effective. Botany, as he truly says, is no longer an affair 
of pistils and stamens, satisfied when it has investigated the 
mechanical structure of a plant. It searches into the habits of 








living creatures,—creatures, too, which differ from one another ip 
their modes of life, not less than do the various tribes of the animal 
world. The author has made out of this subject (which is, indeed, 
a very promising one) a truly interesting book. 


Of artistic publications we have received A Portfolio of Drawings. 
of Artists’ Homes, by Maurice B. Adams (B. J. Batsford), containing 
sketches of twenty-four houses, very picturesque dwellings. It ig 
interesting to observe that Hampstead is the favourite locality, 
claiming nine out of the twenty-four, while Kensington comes next 
with eight. Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing-Book, I.-IV, 
(Blackie and Sons), containing “Figures from the Cartoons of 
Raphael, with Descriptive Text and Paper for Copying.” Notes on 
Pictures in the Old Pinakothek at Munich, by Charles L. Eastlake 
(Longmans). Illustrated Catalogue of the Lucembourg Gallery, 
with 250 Reproductions after the Original Drawings, by F. C. Dumag 
(Chatto and Windus). Japanese Enamels, with Illustrations from 
examples in the Bower Collection, by James L. Bower (printed for 
private circulation, Liverpool). 














Booxs REecetveD.—Luther: an Historical Portrait, by J. Verres, 
D.D. (Burns and Oates), a review of the Reformer’s character and 
work from the Rcman Catholic point of view.—Light from the Lowly, 
by the Rev. Francis Butifios, 8.J., translated from the Spanish by the 
Rev. W. McDonald, D.D., 2 vols. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin), a 
series of biographies of persons of humble station, in which the 
Christian virtues are illustrated.—Keshab Chandra Sen and the 
Brama Samé)j, by T. E. Slater (S.P.C.K., Madras; J. Clarke and Co., 
London), and Brahmoism; or, History of Reformed Hinduism, by 
Ram Chandra Bose, M.A. (F. Bordon Hunt), two works controvert- 
ing the principles of the late Keshab Chunder Sen, in which it is 
noticeable that the English writer’s estimate is the more sympathetic 
of the two.—Christianity in its Cradle, by Francis William Newman 
(Triibner and Co.), a contribution not only to theology, as Professor 
Newman conceives of it, but to the cause of spelling reform, in which 
Professor Newman makes some cautious efforts—Manual of the 
Infant Jesus, by Father Sebastian (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin).— 
Thoughts for Men and Women, by Emily L. Orr (S.P.C.K.)—Alfred 
Saker, by E. B. Underhill, LL.D. (Alexander and Shepheard), the 
memoir of a missionary who laboured in the employ of the Baptist 
Missionary Society in Fernando Po and the neighbourhood.—Early 
and Miscellaneous Letters of Goethe, including letters to his mother, 
with notes and a biography by E. Bell (G. Bell and Sons).— Volumes 
IX., X., XI., and XII. of The Works of Samuel Richardson, with 
prefatory chapter of Biographical Criticism by Leslie Stephen 
(Sotheran and Co.).—Twelve Volumes of the Fisheries Exhibition 
Literature (W. Clowes and Son). 


New Enirions.—Selections from Berkeley, by Alex. Campbell 
Fraser, D.C.L. (The Clarendon Press).——Theology and Life, 
Sermons Chiefly on Special Cccasions, by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
(Griffith and Farran). From Log-Cabin to White House. By 
William H. Thayer. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—An illustrated 
edition of this most successful biography, which has now, we see 
from the title-page of this volume, completed its hundred and thirty- 
fifth thousand. Rambles in the Far North. By R. Menzies 
Fergusson, M.A. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley.)—By the “Far North,’” 
being meant, it will be remembered, the North of Scotland and the 
islands. A Selection from Bradley’s Sermons. Edited, with memoir, 
by the Rev. George J. Davies. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
Apocalyptic Interpretation, by the Rev. James Kelly (Eliot 
Stock), a plea for the “ futurist” school of interpretation.——New 
English-French Dictionary, by C. Hossfield and L. Daniel; and New 
English-German Dictionary, by C. Hossfield (Society for Promoting 
the Knowledge of Foreign Languages), two convenient “ Pocket 
Editions.” ——The thirty-third edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
Rev. A. Stewart’s Compendium of Modern Geography (Oliver and 
Boyd).——Volume II. of Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.).——New and revised editions of Mrs. Bray’s 
works, including Hartland Forest and Roseteague; Trelawney of 
Trelawne ; A Father's Curse and a Daughter’s Sacrifice; Courtenay 
of Walredon; Henry De Pomeroy; Trials of the Heart. (Chapman 
and Hall.) The volumes are clearly printed, and neatly and strongly 
bound. 
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“A, K.H.B.,” Our Little Life, Vol. 2, cr 8V0 ...ccccseceecessceceeves 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Young Trawler, cr 8vo.......... 
Bauer (K.), Posthumous Memoir of, 2 vols, 8vo........ 
Beardsley (E. E.), Life of Samuel Seabury, cr. 8vo 
Bellamy (E.), Miss Ludington’s Sister, cr 8vo 











Clark (D.), Office of the Holy Spirit, cr 8V0 ......scscce.sssseseseeeeeveee 
Colvile (H. E.), The Accursed Land, cr 8Vvo ...... 
Courtenay (A. E.), Orphans of the Forest, 12mo 
Dent (B.), From the Beginning, cr 80 ..........0 
Dobson (A.), Thomas Bewick and his Papils, 8v 
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Miller (0. F.), Little People of Asia, 4to.............. ediceaudanes (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Morwood (V. S.), Band of Mercy Guide to Natural History, cr 8vo ...(Hogg) 1/6 
* Payn (J.), Literary Recollections, cr 8VO_ .....+..ssesseereeeeees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Peck (W.), The Constellations, and How to Find Them, 4to ...(Gall & Inglis) 2/6 
Bad WAUMOWOE CB), OF GVO .10.cnccecicccsecscsescececscsscsecessecescncceenccectrasans (Nisbet) 3/6 
Robinson (C.), Magzie, or Light in Darkness, 12mo . (Nicholson) 2/0 
Sadler (M. F.), Gospel of St. Mark, cr 8V0 ..0.....c.ceceecsseeeceeseereesceceeseeees (Bell) 7/6 
Schlomka (C.), German Grammar, cr 8yo.. ..(Macmillan) 4/6 
Galf-Holp for WOMEN, CF SVO.......0.......-ccecsssssesccesscvesonececccseseseccaccaeee (Hogg) 1/6 
Slater (T. E.), Keshab Chundra Sen, cr 8vo J. Clarke) 3/6 
Smith (G. W.), Spanish and French Painting, er 8v ‘ 5/0 
§t. John (S.), Hayti or the Black Republic, cr 8vo . 7/6 
Sturgis (J.), My Friends and I, cr 8v0_ .......s0.seseeeee ...(Longman) 5/0 
Stutfield (G. H.), Law Relating to Betting, 8vo. ...(Waterlow) 6/0 
Sullivan (E.), Stray Shots, Political, &c., 8vo...... ..(Longman) 10/6 
Swan (A. S.), Mark Desborough’s Vow, er 8vo . ... (Partridge) 3/6 
Swan (A. S.), The Better Part, er &vo .............6 (Partridge) 3/6 
Symonds (J. A.), Wine, Women, and Song, 12mo ................. ....(Chatto) 6/0 
The Pathway: a Practical Guide to Instruction and Devotion Hodges) 1/6 
Thomson (A.), In the Holy Land, cr 8V0 ..........ccsceceeceececeseseeeeees oe Nelson) 4/0 
Thompson (H.), Lectures on Urinary Organs, 8vo ....... (Churchill) 2/6 
Thornton (W.), Weapons of Christian Warfare, cr 8vo (Hatchard) 6/0 


Tytler (3.), Beauty and the Beast, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Virgil’s Aneid, Book 12, Edited by J. T. White, 18mo 
Williams (C. A ), Alike and Perfect, cr 8vo 
Xenophon’s Giconomicus, by H. A. Holden, 12mo . 


LAER a i 
(is tebe (Nisbet) 3/6 
. (Macmillan) 60 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
















Page .... ..£10 10 0; Narrow Column... 
Half-Page... 5 5 0O| Half-Column .. 
Quarter-Page .......cccseeeeeee 212 6| Quarter-Column.. 





r, 5s, and 9d per line for every additiona 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
| | MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 


the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
€. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace. W. 


Six lines and u: 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


. early. Half- wrterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United ” ban ow , 
ingdom ... ‘saa ais a «s pee 8 6.4066 $...46 F 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... OM 8.00 -F28 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... sae, th EO avescs 016 3.....0 8 2 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris 











LIBERTY ee bddhererag ge aso 
|; ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES, 
| COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

ART \“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
° EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS 
F A B R I C S 2 | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
New Parrerys Post FRer. |e chen rac } REGENT STREET, W. 
| 

| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS 
J APAN ES E From 15s per piece. , 
LEATHE 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


(©. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by 


THROAT 





16' AND COUGH. 


IRRITATION 


the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 1}d, labelled ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London.”’ 








‘Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. So._e ConsIgNEES— 
PioveH Court, LomBarp St., Lonpoy. 


TONGA 


FOR 
NEURALGIA. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 





APO LLI NARIS. | “Its numerous competitors 

| appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.” — British 
Medical Journal, May 31st, 
1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 





“THE QUEEN OF | 
TABLE WATERS.” | 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A TANTALUS CUP,” &. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HARISEES. By Mrs. H. Bennett-Epwarps, Author of 


“In Sheep’s Olothing,”’ *‘ Loyella,” &c. “‘ Pharisees ’ is new in tone, fresh in 
incident, and interestiag above the ordinary degree of novels.””—W hitehall Review. 


London: J. and R. MaxwE Lt, Shee Lane, and 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Policies indisputable. 
KE. A. 

Actuary and Manager. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W. 

Established to provide ADVANCED TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION for— 

1. Technical Teachers. 

2. Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Chemical, and 
Sanitary Engineers. 

3. Principals, Superintendents, and Managers of 
Manuf :cturing Works. 

Fee for the complete Course of Instruction, from 
January till July, 1885, £-0. 

The following Scholarships, tenable for two or 
three year2, will be awarded on the results of the 
Entrance Examination in Decemb-r, 1884 

1, The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year, 
with free education. 

2. The Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year. 

3. Two Mitchell scholarships of £30 a year, one 
with and one without free education. 

The Siemens Scholarship, of about £50 a year, will 
be competed for in October, 1835 

For further particulars, apply at the Central Insti- 
tution, or at Gresham College, E.C. 


NEWTON, 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 
17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


in this Society in respect of Economy, Equity, SaFrety. 


Economy.—The Premiums are in many cises as much as 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so 
that a Policy tor £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere 


assure £1,000 only. 


x quity.—The whole Surplus is divisib!'e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
tiple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss to the other Members, From this 


source large additions have been made, and may be expected in the future. 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
cent. of Premiums, which is less than in any Office transact ng so large a business. 


9 per 
e Funds thus accumulated are now close on Five Millions. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as iarge a Fund. 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Edinburgh, September, 1884 





yee ig pe COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
—DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 
Fourteen years of age.—The College Courses provide 
Technical Instruction for Mecbanical and Electrical 
Engineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet- 
makers. Fee for the Session, inclusive of laboratories 
and workshops, £9. 

Four Mitchell Scholarships, each of the annual 
value of £30, and tenable for two years, will be 
awarded (in accordance wih the scheme) on the 
results of the Entrance Ex»mination, which will take 
place en Thursday, October 2ad, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Tabernacle Row, or at the Ottice of the Institute, 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


A N EDUCATED WOMAN wishes 

to GIVE her SERVICES during part of the 
day or evening. in return for a retined HOME in 
London or Paris. Good singing and reading.— 
Address, ‘‘K.,’”’ care of LEE and NIGHTINGALE, 
Advertising Agents, Liverpool, 
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ARTISTIC ‘DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


*t The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore aT adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


AUTOTYPE 


THE 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,”’ Royal Academy, &c. 

“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 

** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 

FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


——_, 


“It is for their revelation of the up. 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be gratefu! to th 
= process."—Portfolio, April, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only fing 
the places of honour of which they arg 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school. 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


(oe 








SPECIALITIES 


TAILOR-MADE 


COSTUMES, 


TRAV 


BELLI & 


IN 


HABITS, 
CLOAKS. 





DEBENHAM and 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


FREEBODY, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—J urORS’ AwarD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








UARDIAN ao and 


LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Grpss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Bravumonr W. Luszock, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
a 4 Bonham-Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw, 


sq. Lefevre, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


John B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 


Hy. John Norman, Esq, 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G. 


M.P. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ek re ..» £1,000, 
Total Funds upwards of «+ 3,861,000 
Total Annual income, over isa A 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th. 


ERILS ABOUND onEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .» Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed ooo £2 
Capital Paid up... one poe one coe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed nee 
Other Funds exceed .., aa aK aes: ie 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Upwarps or TWO 
MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, . 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber: 


ality. 
WILLIAM C., DASDOnte Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. _ 


FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 











812,000 
000 








LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims, 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 
Paid-up Capital ... +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ose ae we £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

“ \ 7m REMITTANOES are made to the 
jolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be aseertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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HE CHURCH CONGRESS and 
CHURCH REFORM. 

The NATIONAL CHURCH REFORM UNION will 
hold a PUBLIC MEKTING at CARLISLE on 
THURSDAY evening, October 2nd, at SEVEN, in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall. E, 
STAFFORD HOWARD, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Resolutions in favour of LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT in PAROCHIAL AFFAIRS andthe REFORM 
of the LAWS of PATRONAGE will be spoken to by 
J. CROPPER, Esq., M.P., A. GREY, Esq., M.P., 
Rev. 8. A. BARNETT, T. HUGHES, Esq, Q.C., G. 

‘ARWOOD, Esq., R. A. ALLISON, Esq., H. 
PHILIPS, Esq., G. MILNER, Esq., P. LYTTLETON 
GELL, Esq., Rev. H. RAWNSLEY,T.C. HORSFALL, 
Esq., and others, A pamphlet setting forth the 

inciples and objects of the N.C.R.U. will be sent 
oy on application, with address, to the Rey. 
RANDOLPH E. HEALEY, St. Thomas’s Rectory, 
Lower Crampsall, Manchester. 


ONDON SOCIETY for the 
EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
PRESIDENT. 

Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.A., D.C.L., M.P. 
COURSES of WEEKLY LECTURES (open to 
Men and Women), accompanied by Class Teaching, 
will be held during the ensuing Term (October- 
December) at the following centres :—Battersea, 
Blackheath, Camden Road, City of London College, 
Croydon, Dulwich, Greenwich, Hackney, Hampton 





Court, Harrow, Highbury, Highgate, Lambeth, 
Lewisham, New Barnet, New Cross, Peckham, 
Sevenoaks, Stoke Newington, Sutton, Watford, 


Whitechapel, and Wimbledon. 

The Subjects include Astronomy, Electricity, Geo- 
logy, Physiology, Architecture, English History, and 
English Literature. 

he Fees vary, according to the district, from 1s 
to2ls. For prospectuses and all further information, 

ply to the Secretary, University Extension, 22 
Mhomarle Street, W. 





+ | called 3 COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Tecture at 4 p.m., by Dr. W. R. Gowers. 

The SESSION of the FACOLTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of the Fine Arts), BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., 
by Professor C. T. Newton, C.B. Instruction is 
provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibi- 
tions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained from the 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE 
PRIZES (Languages and Science), and for MEDICAL 
and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EX- 
HIBITIONS, BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th. 

TheSCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


COLLEGE, 
NDON. 
Professor HENRY MORLEY will givetwo EXTRA 
COURSES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, each course 
being of thirty lectures, ten in each term. 
1,0n the LITERATURE of the LAST FORTY 
YEARS, Tuesday mornings, from 11 to 12, beginning 
on October 7th. 
2,0n the PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE, Friday 
oons, from 3 to 4, beginning on October 10th. 
Fee for each course, £1 1s a term. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 


The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 


One ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one 
Sion, value 30 guineas, will be awarded by open 
competition in October. 

4 PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value 30 
guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
I guineas, both tenable for one session, will be 
awarded to candidates not already in the College, and 
tot more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before September 30th, 1834, 
ind all inquiries addressed to the Hon. Sec., at the 

lege, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 














“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist th 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.8., 
OOULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 

» F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 


tion of Sight free. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Pane A North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
r is. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


PETTENHA LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
ty, tue COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 

London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 

_ : etal attention paid : junior hoya. 

pectus, &c., apply to the Hen aster, A. 
YOUNG, Esq., M.A 
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GROSVENOR GA 


NEW BOND 


LLERY 


STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





ADVAN TAGES—Anpple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 


Newest French 


TERMS 


and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


“GA 


BOND 


GROSVENOR 


NEW 


LLERY 


STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





DINBURGH ROYAL HAIGH 
SCHOOL. SESSION 1884-85. 

Rector, JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., 
some time Domus Exhibitioner and Classicai Lecturer 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Principal and 
Professor of Classics, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

This SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, at 10 o’clock. The Rector will be in 
attendance on the two previous days, from 10 to l- 
o’clock, to enrol Pupils. 

The School provides Buys with a first-class Classical 
or Commercial Education. The Seventh Class pre- 
pares specially for the Universities and for the 
Indian Civil Service, and other Competitive Examina- 
tions. 

Fees from 10 to 15 Gnineas per annum. 

It has been arranged that the Rector shall take 
the FIRST or BEGINNER’S CLASS in LATIN this 
SESSION. 

The Rector and 
Boarders. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Report may be had 
on application to the CLERK of the Edinburgh 
School Board, 25 South Castle Street; to the 
JANITOR, at the School; or to any of the principal 
Booksellers in Edinburgh. 

Offices of the Edinburgh School Board, 

25 South Castle Street, August 12th, 1884. 


LS adede hE A TH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIKS. : 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-ciass character, and 
has been very successful for mauy years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


A VILLA, OUCHY, LAUSANNE. 
—Established 1849, for the Education of 
Gentlemen’s Sons. Preparation for Civil and Mili- 
tary Examinations. Large house, well ventilated and 
drained. Good playgrounds. Highest references in 
England. Special arrangements for Sons of Clergy- 
men.—Apply to the Principal, Dr. M. AUCKEN- 
HALER. 


several of the Masters take 











I +e GLISH LANGUAGE and 
J LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


I eee — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
PrincipaAL—Mrs. CASE. 
The SESSION, 1884-35, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
b GENTLEMEN.—Miss CONSTANCE A, HILL, 
Halliwick Manor, New Southgate, 7 miles from Lon- 
don, G.N.R. Resident French and German 
Governesses. Terms, £120 per annum; £100 for 
Pupils under 15. Highest references. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 

$.W. Conducted by Mrs. Sutton. Thorough prepara- 
tion for the Public Schools. There is also an 
Elementary Class for little Boys under 7. References 
toparents. The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, Octoberlst. Prospectuses on applica- 
tion. 











ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, October 6th. 
Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport) will be 
at home from October Ist. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 


toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 








| |S dials AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Tor intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &., 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batharst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 

Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Come 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


(NHANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied, 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


S"; GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W.— 
Tae WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNES« 
DAY, Uctober Ist, with an Introductery Address by 
Dr. CHAMPNEYsS, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and3 p.m., or by letter 
addressed to the Dean at the Hospital. 


UNVILLES OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa! ling off ; Strengthens 

eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Yead of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


’ 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
ld by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


REFORM of the HOUSE of LORDS. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
GOETHE.—II. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
SOCIALISM as GOVERNMENT. By H. A. Taine. 
FLYING and BALLOON STEERING. By Henry Coxwell. 
The AMERICANS PAINTED by THEMSELVES. By Lady Verney. 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL of FORESTRY. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
MECHANICAL MODES of WORSHIP. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
REDISTRIBUTION : ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. By A. B. Forwood. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in the UNITED STATES: 
PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. By Professor C. K. Adams. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
2. ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayce. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


the 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 





4 SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 
SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 


With Index and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Thoreau is the chief part of his own book. He is lord of the creation, but a lord after the fashion of 
the age. Whatever some critics of his own country have objected, he certainly gives very vivid images of the 
living things he has seen, including all that biologists call life, But the most vivid image of all is Thoreau, 
There is no such bird, no such beast, no such fish, as he. We have no right whatever to quarrel with this. 
Had Thoreau not been Thoreau, we should not have had a most delightful book...... The volume before us 
reduces Nature to the capacity of one short life, one human comp'ement of time and power. It enabl es you 
to take a month’s stroll about Massachusetts without cost or risk; and to know, perhaps also to feel, much 

more than you did before.’”’—Times, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 





PaTRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuarr—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 187, 1884:— 


Total Funds... se sa uae hes ae pon pas ee we =£3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... we oan ans ove per aot te F £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ae as ane eae me £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... sa we = £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial] year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 





PEAR S’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL. 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 














ames NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for OCTOBER, 1884, price 23 6d. % 
. : - a: 
AILY LIFE IN A MODERN MONASTERY. 
Father Cody, 0.8.B. Hythe Rer, 
Tue EmiGrant IN NEw York. By Charlotte ¢ 
O’Brien. % 
CHARLES Reape. By Algernon C. Swinburne, 
A Farm THaT Pays, By Lady Catherine Milne. 


Gaskell. 
Our Dear and DumB. By Elizabeth Blackburn, 
By the Rev. Henry 


ENGLAND AS A MARKET GARDEN. 
P. Dunster. 
Tue SPOLIATION OE InpIA:’”? A REPLY. By Li 
Ashburner, 7 
AN EXPERIMENT. By C. Kegan Paul. 
= CLASSIFICATION OF LirERATURE. By J. Taylor 
ay. 
PROGRESS AND WAGES: A WOREMAN’S View. B 
* James G. Hutchison, ’ 
HE ART TREASURES OF Prussia, By J. Beavin 
Atkinson. tm 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD’S IrntsH Pouicy. By Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy. 
London: KEGAN PavuL, TRENCH, and Co. 





—.. 


Cloth, price 6d. 


RAYERS and RESPONSES for the 

HOUSEHOLD, Part IL., just out. Also the Sixth 4 
Thousand of Part I., price 9d. Each Part is arranged 
for two weeks, and is complete in itself. A Service 
for the use of Schools, and Litanies for Advent and 
Lent, are added to Part I. By E, W. Boptey, Author 
of ‘* Short Readings for the Christian Year,” 

“This book may be numbered amongst those which: 
have been the means of promoting earnest religious 
life in many a family. Tne compiler has studied the 
best models, and sometimes attains a verbal felicity 
which is uncommon.’’—Guardian. 

“What we especially like is the real and practical 
tone of the petitions. We have seldom seen a book of 
Family Prayers so thoroughly useable. We think that 
it will be acceptable alike to the elder and younger 
mewbers of the household.’’—Literary Churchman, 


London: W. SKEFFINGTON and SON, 16 
Piccadilly. | 


H PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THactuERAy, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, te 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be .ent.—Bankers, 
——. _ BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mall’ 

ast, S.W. 


l GOLD MEDAL, _ 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 








FRY’S qyRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
| “* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
| —W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristo!, 

EYLON CHOCOLATE. 

COCOA Prepared from Cocoa only recently 


cultivated in the Island, and refined 
sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 











NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


Bry & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 








OUPS, ee Roe PROVISIONS 
an 





| ined MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





GPECIALITIES "for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. a 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Tuer Cur 
Wonver OF Mopern Times.—This incom 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigorates 
the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The enor~ 
mous demand for these Pills throughout the globe 
astonishes everybody, and a single trial convinces the 
most sceptical that no medicine equals Holloway’ 
Pills in its ability to remove all complaints incidental 
to the human race. They are a blessing to the 
afflicted, and a boon to all that labour under internal 
or external disease. The purification of the blood, 
removal of all restraint frum the secretive organs; 
and gentle aperitive action, are the prolific sources of 
the extensive curative range of Holloway’s Pills. _ 


16,270 Cures of Asthma, Consumption, and Disorder: 
of the Throat and Lungs, Rheumatic, Hysterical, 
Nervous and Heart Complaints, by 


i‘ 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIl 
4 WAFERS, have been published in the la‘ 
twelve months. The benefit to society which 
has resulted from the discovery of this medicine 
is, however, far greater than these figures show, 
a3 many thousands of cures arc effected all 
not made public. Dr. Locock’s Wafers are sold My 
every medicine dealer, in boxes at prices from 1s 1} 
to iis, so as to meet the circumstances of all ranks. 
Be careful to see the name in the Government Stamp 
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NOTICE.—The New Novel by the 
Author of 
“ SUCCESS,” 
“UNDER A CHARM,” 


eNO SURRENDER,” 
RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT, 


is ready at all the Circulating Libraries this day. 





THE LATEST NOVELS 
READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. 


MR. RICHARD JEFFERIES’ 


The DEWY MORN. 


“All the charm which usually distinguishes Mr. 
Jefferies’ transcripts from Nature will be found in 
‘The Dewy Morn.’ The same keen appreciation of 
rural scenery, the same intense delight in bird and 
flower life which the author has accustomed us to in 
his works dealing directly with country life are present 
here. But the narrative of the love passages between 
her and Martial Barnard is altogether charming. 
The smell of the fields an] the song of the birds are 
with us all throush.”—Academy. 


LORD JAMES DOUGLAS’ 


QUEEN MAB. 


HON. MRS, FETHERSTONHAUGH’S 


DREAM FACES. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Well printed on good pap-r, and neatly bound, 63 each. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 


By Miss Carey. 


In a GLASS DARKLY. By 


SHERIDAN LE Fanv. 


BELINDA. By Rhoda Broughton. 
SAMS SWEETHEART. By 


HELEN MATHERS, 


Next week, with a Preface by George Macdonald, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 


New Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, 
Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Just published, sewed, price 1s. ; cloth boards, lettered, 


price ls 6d. 
THE LAWS AND LIMITS OF 


RESPONSIBILITY, 
by for Individuals and Companies. 
With a Discussion on the Scripture Doctrine of 
Furgatory, being the Merchants’ Lecture for June, 


By EDWARD WHITE. 
London: Exxior Srocx, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
r CONGRESS Papers on Elementary Education 
in Drawing, Utilisation of Town Refuse, &c.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (4d, by post, 44d; Annual 
Subscription, 19s) ; Illustrations of War Office Design 
by Messrs. Verity and Hunt ; the Tr mporary Hospital, 
Liverpool (plans and full description) 3; an Ancient 
French Shield—The Strength aud Weakness of Art— 
The “Student's Column,” a Plain Le-son in Perspec- 
tive, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








] 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXVIII. Price 23 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

On Some OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


VII.—Rosalind. 
Tue Wart. RS oF HercuLes.—Part III. 
ScorrisH CaPiTaL ABROAD. 
Tue SoupAN AND ABysSSINIA, 1884.—A Visit to an 
Abyssinian Robber at Home. 
WIseE Saws AnD MODERN INSTANCES. 
Tue Last Worps OF JOSEPH BARRABLE. 
“De Mortuis.”” By ** W. W. S.” 
CoMING INTO Port. By “ W. W.S.” 
THE FRANCHISE BILL UNMASEFD. 
THE SECOND AUTUMN SESSION. 


Wituram Brackwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 16, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 
ConTENTS. 

JoHN CANN’S TREASURE. Illustrated by W. Stacey. 

THE SANATORIUM OF THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

A RiGuHTrOuS RETRIBUTION. 

QUEER FLOWERS. 

A GLIMPSE OF WALES A HuNDRED YEARS AGO. 

THE TALK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 14. 
—The Examiners. Chap. 15.—At Vauxhall. Chap. 
16.—A Bombshell. Chap. 17.—The Mare’s Nest. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. *y 

London: Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
OCTOBER, Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 

Is ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN POWER ? 
THE SEcoNnD DukE OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. 


G. R. Gleig. 
By Wilfrid 


IpEas aBouT INDIA. 
Scawen Blunt. 
CHARLES Rrabe’s NovEts. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE Houses oF Lorps as a SENATE. By Perey Gree. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS.—Uhaps, XII..XIV. By 
George Meredith. 
EvROPEAN CavaLRy. By Colonel Keith Fraser. 
Tue FurTurE OF THE Soupan, By Capt. A. E. de 
Cosson. 
Lerp SALISBURY AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 
Member of Parliament. 
BERNAL OSBORNE. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lim1rTED, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


II. Race Hatrep. 


‘By a 





Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
HE MODERN REVIEW. 
ConTENtTS OF No. XX. OCTOBER, 1884. 


Ezexiet. By Prof. Kuenen. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN RECONSIDERED. By 
Dr. Carpenter. 

MOopERN QuaKkeERISM. By Alex. Gordon. 

ConveRTS TO RoME. By R. R. Suffield. 

LIBERAL OR SOCIALIST. By R. A. Armstrong. 

Pror. Newman’s CHRISTIANITY IN ITS CRADLE, 
By F. H. Jones. 

TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES: PosTscRIPT. 
By Alex. Gordon. 

REVIEWS AND NorTIcES OF BooKs. 


London: JAMES CLARKE AND Co., 13 Fleet Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
NO. 183, for OCTOBER, 
1. Day Boys anp HOME BOARDERS. 
2. THE CURRICULUM OF A MODERN ScHOOL. 
W. Eve. (Education Conference.) 
. Mr. Fitcu v. Dr. CricuTON BROWNE. 
. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. By H.C. Bowen. 
Mr. Oscar BROWNING ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick. (Education Conference.) 
7. Mr. CHICHESTER’S CONSCIENCE. Part 1V. By 
Mary Elizabeth Christie. 
8. OccaASIONAL NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, REVIEWS. 
9, TRANSLATION PRIZE; Extra Prize, &. 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86 Fleet Street, London. pate 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D._D. 
H £E BXPOS!ITTOR 
for OCTOBER is now ready, price 1s. 
CONTAINING : 
Tue TaBLeE OF Demons. By Rev. Edwin Johnson, 


Chaps. 40-66. By Rev. A. B. 





By H. 


2 UR 8 





Tux Boox or Isaraz. 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
Lot. By the Editor. 


EZEKIEL: au Ideal Biography. By Very Rev. E. H. 
Piumptre, D.D. 


THE SEPTUAGINT ADDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 
_— not MERE ASSENT. By Rev, Robert Whyte, 


London : HoppER AND STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 


The PENNY CHURCH and CONSTITUTIONAL 
PAPER. 


H E mA N N © 
Edited by CHARLES MACKESON. 
Every Friday, post free 13d. 
For a Year, including postage, 6s 6d, by P.O.0. to 
WILLIAM SITTON, 
“ Banner” Office, 
10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





DR. PANKHURST 
ON THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
AND 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “The Bride’s Pass,’ “Saint Mungo’s 
City,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” “ God an@ 
the Man,” &e. 
3 vols. crown Svo, at all Libraries. 

** A very powerful study. Mr. Buchanan hasdrawn 
the central figure with consummate skill, and told his 
story with great vigour, direc'ness, and rapidity of 
narration. Perhaps the ablest piece of fiction that 
the author has written.’”’-—Atheneum. 


NEW VOLUMES of the “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each, 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. By 


WALTER Besant. With 6 Illustrations by Harry 








Furniss. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P. With 12 Illustrations by 


Frederick Barnard. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert 


BucHANan. 


The WAY of the WORLD. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine 
WILKI¥® COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


__SAUNDERS. 
“TIT SAY NO!” By Wilkie Collins. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. { Immediately. 


NEW STORIES by CHARLES READE. 
Just ready, uniform with the other Volumes of the 
“Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s Works,” 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. s 
With 


The JILT, and Other Tales. 
Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 

GOOD STORIES of MEN and Other 
ANIMALS. With Illustrations by E. A. Abbey, 

___ Perey Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By 
Ourpa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra (uniform with 
the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. 
(Immediately. 


SIR ‘WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. 
An entirely New Edition of this Famous and 
Popular Poem; with over 100 New Jllustrations 
by leading Artists. Elegantly and appropriately 

bound, small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 


THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. 
By Austin Dosson. With 95 Illustrations, 
___ square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: 
Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. Now first 
Transla‘ed into English Verse, with an Essay 
by J. ADDINGTON SymonpDs. Small 8vo, parch- 
ment, 6s. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. 


By Justin McCartuy, M.P. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
___ 12s each. a6 [ Vol. I. immediately. 


BELGRAVIA. 
One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTENTS FOR CCTOBER. 

THE Lover’s CrEED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Illustrated by P. Macnab. 

San Marino. By Linda Villari. 

Tue OrHer Hatr. By A. Hutchison Stirling. 

Bauzac’s Dreams. By J. W. Sherer. 

Cuecco. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 

Tue [wo Proressors. By Catharine Childar. 

“*THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basil. 

“VacLe, Amor!” By Marie Corelli. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
CoNTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 

Puiistia. By Cecil Power. 

A FrReNcH CURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Blanche Hamilton. 

On THE Way Home. By E. Lynn Linton. 

ULRICH VON LIECHTENSTEIN. By Louis Barbé, 

CANNIBALISM. By A. St. Johnston. 

Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 
—Scintillation—Japanese Forestry—Emerald Green 
Wall Papers—The Maelstr6m——Low Tempera- 
tures—Sepulchral Sanatoriums—Trees and Climate 
—Malthusian Mathematics. 

TaBLe TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban.—Bohbn’s Libraries 
and the Purchase of Books—Mr. Woolner’s Silenus— 
French and Engli:h Modes of Address—American 
Actirg in England. 


) 




















By E.. 





4a Montbly ; or 53 per year, post free. 

IENCE GOSSIP. 

Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S. 

CONTENTS POR OCTOBER. 

Eacs or THE House-Fry. W ‘ha Coloured Plate, 

THE Or1GIN OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 

MINERALOGICAL STUDIES IN THE COUNTY OF DUBLIN, 
With Two Llinstrations. 

DREDGING IN THE FIRTH OF ForTH. 

MATERNAL INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 

Teerx or Fiizs. With an Illustration. 

Fossit-SHARKSAND Rays, With Sixteen Illustrations, 

Britise Sea-WormMs. 

Gossip on Corrent Topics, 

Nortrs on Microscopy, Zootogy, Botany, GEOLOGY, 
New Booes, &e. 





Price 1d, at al! Booksellers, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CALLIRRHOE—FAIR ROSAMOND. Two 


Plays. By MicuaEt FIELD. Post 8vo, vellum, 6s. 


**Tt is many years since we have read a new poem so instinct with the immnt- 
able attributes of poetry...... It must be left to the reader to enjoy the skill with 
which the dramatic conduct is evolved, the beauty of the conception of the 
drama, the strength and purity of the language, and the brilliant distinction and 

istent develop t of the chief characters.’’—Saturday Review. 





“The writer undoubtedly possesses the two qualities absolutely essential to all 
dramatic writing......Very striking, despite a false note or two, and showing 
something almost of Shakesperian penetration into a half-human nature, is the 
scene between Machaon and the faun,”’—Athenzum. 


‘The ring of a new voice likely to be heard far and wide among the English- 
speaking peoples.”—Spectator. 


** Genuinely romantic......Mr. Field preaches the gospel of ecstasy to an old and 
chiller-minded world.”—Academy. 


(Clifton: J. BAKER and SON.) 





The ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS, 


contrasted with modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By JouNn 
Masson, M.A. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW—Essays 


on some Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy 
Whewell Professor of International Law, late Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63. 


* (Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL and CO.) 


NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. 


By Joun W. Haters, M.A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, 
London, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


** Professor Hales has done well to collect his ‘Notes and Essays.’ He has 
always something to tell which is worth hearing, and he imparts his thought or 
his knowledge in a bright, attractive manner.”—Academy, 











The MEMOIRS of HEINRICH HEINE, and 


some newly discovered Fragments of his Writings. Translated, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Dr. Toomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. For the 


Use of English Students. By Arruur GosseT, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


**A very good book.’’—Saturday Review. 


BUCHANAN’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE 


and TECHNICAL TERMS USED in PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
PRUFESSIONS, COMMERCE, ARTS, and TRADES. With Supplement by 
Jas. A. SmirH. 6s. 








Vol. XIT. in course of publication, in Seven Parts, 5s each. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited 


by J. T. Boswett, LU.D., F.L.8. Part 87, with 21 Plates, contains Eqni- 
setaceae and Characeas. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. 


With Introduction and Notes by Cx. H. Krene, M.A., Dublin, Es-Scholar and 
Gold Medalist in Classics. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC by 


MEANS of BRICK-BOX and SQUARE-RULED SLATE. By F. Scunerrr. 
Translated from the Second Edition by W. P. Turnbutt, Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s College, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2. 








4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
82 to 31 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Enventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 


Ready this day, with a Map, large crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


HAYTI: or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 
By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.3.G., 


Formerly her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in 
Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. 


New Volume of the “Standard Edition”? of 
W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


With Illustrations by the AutHor and RicnarD DoytLe. 
Large 8vo, 10s 6d, 


New Edition in One Volume of the Popular Novel, 
“John Herring.’’ 


Will be ready nest week, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN HERRING: 
A WEST of ENGLAND ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ Mehalah,” &ce. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JV[ACMILLA VS MAGAZINE, No. 300. 
For OCTOBER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Marx Pattison: IN Memoriam. By oe AND 
J.C. Morison. IALOGUE, 
NotTEs IN THE CANTON DE VAUD. ¥ Myer tan ae ee 
STEAM, THE TYRANT. aaa Pee 


clusion. 
THE CAPITAL OF THE CYCLADES. REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 





EnetisnH: A 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MR. HUGH CONWAY’S NEW STORY. 


See “The English Illustrated Magazine,” October. 











PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER contains Contributions from 


HUGH CONWAY, J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ‘* Called Back,” Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant,” 

Mrs. OLIPHANT .5 : 

A. B. T. WATSON, And others. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
ia >»... Engraved by W. B. Garpner from the 


Picture by WALTER MactaREN. (Frontispiece.) 


2. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps. 1.-I1V. By Huau Conway. 


3. HE WORSE: ANCIENT and MODERN. By A. E, T. 


Watson. With Illustrations. 


4, — FYNE. By W. Sime. With Illustrations. 


OU 


. | | EIDELBERG. By M. 0. W. Orrpuant. With Illustrations. 


6. HE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: 
Romance. Part II. By J. H. SHortHovse. 


Cloth cases for binding Vol. I. Price 1s 6a each. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 588, price 10s, half-bound. 
4 ADMERI HISTORIA NOVORUM in ANGLIA, et 


opuscula duo de Vita Sancti Anselmi et quibusdam Miracula ejus. Edited 
by the Rev. Martin Ruxe, M.A. 

This volume contains the “ Historia’Novorum in Anglir’”? of Eadmer ; his 
treatise ‘‘De Vita et conversatione Anselmi Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis” and & 
Tract entitled ‘‘ Quaedam Parva Descriptio Miraculorum gloriosi Patris Anselmi 
Cantuariensis.” 

London: Lonemans and Co. and Triipner and Co. Oxford: Parker and 00. 
Cambridge: MacmILian and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC, BLack and DouGLas and 
Fovtis. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited, 
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pOOK SEASON, 1884. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 

With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
MARQUIS of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others, forming a Handsome 
Volume for the drawing-room table. Imperial 8vo, 8s, extra cloth boards, gilt ; 
or 25s, bound in morccco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


“ord Lorne’s book is not intended for those who know Canada well, but for 
those who have never been there.’’—Times. 

“Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. ‘The illustrations by Mr. 
Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very 
attractive volume.”—Saturday Review. 

«‘ What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally 
fitted to tell us ; avd he has succeeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness 
and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put information. To the 
emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice,”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the 
drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing 
occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader 
who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid 
information.”—Guardian. 


MAHOMET and ISLAM. A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life 
from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir WILLIAM 
Mur, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces of India, Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,” “‘ Annals of the 
Early Calipkate,’’ &e, With Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia, crown 
8vo, 4s, cloth boards. 

Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his knowledge of the lifeand times of 

Mahomet, and hehas written this sketch to put the main facts of the origin of 

Mahometanism and how it contrasts with Christianity in a popular form. 


The HONEY BEE: its Nature, Homes, and Products. By 
W. H. Harris, B.A., B.S.C. With Eighty-two Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s. 
cloth boards, 

This book is written by a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It gives in an 
interesting popular way all that is known about the habits and nature of bees. 
It is also intended as a practical guide for bee-keepers, and the latest information 
about the metho’s, risks, and profits of bee-keeping will be found in it. 


LEADERS in MODERN PHILANTHROPY. _ By the 
Rev. W. G. Buargre, D.D, Author of ‘* Better Days for Working People,” &c. 
With Fiftecn Fine Portraits, cloth boards, 5s, 

The object of these Biographica! Sketches is to show that the great leaders in 
modern philanthropic labours have been true Christians, and that their 
Christianity was the mainspring and support of their self-denying toil. The 
yolume is full of attractive, suggestive, and useful reading, 


The STORY of JOSEPH, READ in the LIGHT of the 
SON of MAN. A Popular Exposition. By the Rev. A. M. Symineron, D.D., 
Author of “* Vox Clamantis,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 

Aclear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of Joseph. 

A new volume of the series of ‘‘ Bible Monographs.” 


BY-PATHS of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
BABYLONIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By E. A. Wallis 


Bunce, B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum. Illustrated. 33, c’oth boards. 

* An admirable addition to this excellent series of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Know- 
ledge.’ It is not long since such works as this were entirely beyond the reach of 
the many, while popular histories were too often both inaceurate and unscientific 
Mr, Budge’s method is sound, and his book is worthy of his reputation.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


EGYPTIAN LIFE and HISTORY as ILLUSTRATED by 
the MONUMENTS. With a Chapter on the Contact of Egypt and Israel. By 
M. E. Harxyess, Author of “ Assyrian Life and History.’? With Illustra- 
tions from Originals in the British Museum. Crown 8yo, 33, cloth boards, 
This book gives in concise form the latest and best knowledge about Egyptian 
history, language, religion, &c. It will ke found a valuable he!p to the better 
understanding cf many parts of the Bible. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. Five Volumes are Now Ready, 
2s 6d each, cloth. Volume V., just published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. 
GopeET, Principal Catrns, Dr. Eustace Conprr, Rev. JAMrs IvERACH, and 
Prebendary Row. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. Volume I, 
just publi-hed, contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, Farel, 
Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Diirer, Dr. Johuson, Knox, 
and John Hus, 1s 6d, cloth. 


FLOWERS from the KING'S GARDEN. Gathered for 
the Delight of the King’s Children at Morn and Eventide. By D. J. Lea, 
1s, cloth boards, coloured edges. 

A beantifully printed coloured text-book, giving verses for every morning and 
evening for a month. 


NEW ANNUALS.—NOW READY. 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Fifth Volume of the 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reading. Profusely illustrated by eminent Artists. Price 7s 6d, in handsome 
cloth ; 9s, with gilt edges; 12s, half-morocco, marbled edges. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Sixth Volume of the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, 
Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. With many Coloured and Wood 
Engiavings. 7s 61, handsome cloth; 93, gilt edges; 123, half-morocco. 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
The SWEET STORY of OLD. A Sunday Book for the 


Little Ones, By Hespa Srrerron, Author of ‘‘ Je-siea’s First Prayer,” 
*‘Bede’s Charity,” &. With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Mappox. 
Quarto, 3s 6d, cloth boards, coloured edges, 

The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. For this 
purpose tho-e parts of our Saviour’s life and teaching which appeal most directly 
to ch Ildren have been made most prominent. It is intended as a Sunday book, 
to be read to, or read by, the little ones. The twelve full-page coloured illustra- 
tions add greatly to the interest and attractiveness of the volume. 


STORYLAND. By Sydney Grey. With Thirty-two 
Coloured Iilust:ations by ROBERT BARNES. Qnaarto, handsomely bound in 
coloured paper boards, 63. 

The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, and 
are both interesting and instructive, while the very numerous illustrations make 
ita unique volume. No better gift-book for a child could be desired, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE, No. XXIV. 


OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Jack’s CouRTSHIP: A SAILOR’s YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. By W. Clark 
Russell. Chaps. 35-37. 


Norway Once More. By Jame? Anthony Froude. 

Sra Sanp-Grass as A LAND-WINNER. By F. A. Paley, 

BALLADE OF MippLE AGE. By A. Lang. 

Was MarrHew Prior A DoRSETSHIRE MAN? By Weld Taylor. 

= oF Sarnt-EvGENE. By W.E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
ersac,”” 

Or ABJECTNESS : THOUGHTS ON THE Loncest Day. By A. K. H.B. 

Mapam. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 44-49, 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Auto- 


biography. By the Eart of Matmessury, G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
| Now ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. Max 


Muuuer, K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the Univ. of Cambridge, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
[On October 1. 
*,* These Essays comprise Riographical Memorials of the three greatest 
religious reformers of India, Rajah Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayananda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to study 
Sanskrit at Oxford, Ké¢nju Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio; of Colebrooke, Charles 
Kingsley, Bunsen, Mohl, and other friends of the Author. Large extracts from 
the correspondence between the Author and his friends will be* published here 
for the first time. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


* ROARING FORTIES ;” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam? 
in 1883. By Lady Brassey. With nearly 250 Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and 8 Maps and Charts. 


EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
Prospectus with Specimen Pages on application. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. [Nearly ready. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON; from 1834 


to his Death in 1881. By James A. Froupr, M.A. With Portrait engraved 
on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. [Nearly ready. 


EIGHTH EDITION, ENLARGED and REVISED. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY: 


being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations, By JonN 
ERICHSEN, F.R.C.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M. Queen Victoria. The 
Eighth Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. Illustrated by 984 
Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s, cloth, or 60s half-bound in 
russia, 


A 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ VICE-VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice-Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 03. 
[Nearly ready. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian Sturgis. 
With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Contents: Lord Rickard and I—My Wife and I—Michael and I. 
[On October 1. 


NEW FAIRY TALE for CHILDREN, with Coloured Pictures. 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairy- 


land. By ANDREW Lana. After the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans, Post 4to, price 53, boards. 


*,* This tale has been written as a fresh interpretation of Mr. R. Doyle’s well- 
known Series, of Pictures, ‘‘ In Fairyland.” 


FARMS and FARMING. 


Nevite, M.A., Author of “ Horses and Riding.” 
Author. Crown 8yo, price 6s, 


By George 


With 13 Illustrations by the 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


MILL'S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


“STRAY SHOTS”; Political, 


Economical, and Social. By Sir Epwarp Svuttuivan, Bart. 
103 64, 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the 


Roman Empire. By Grorae Tartor (Professor Hausrath). Translated 
from the German by “J. D. M.” Crown 8yo, price 63. 


Military, 
1 vol. 8vo, price 
[On October 1, 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K.H.B.” 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory 


and Domestic, with some others. By the Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,” &c. Second Series, crown 8vo, price 336d. [On October 1. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 


Usage and Belief. By ANDREW Lane, M.A, late Fellow of Merton College. 
Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d. [Nearly ready, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COWS NEW & 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES, 





° Six RICHARD OWEN’S Great Work on British Fossil Reptiles. 
Complete in 4 vols., price £12 12s the Set. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL REPTILES. By Sir Richard Owen, 


K.C.B., F.R.S., &., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France (Academy of Sciences), With 268 Plates. 
The Edition consists of One Hundred and Seventy Copies only (each copy being signed hy Professor Owen), and no further number can be produced, 


as the Plates from which the Illustrations have been printed have been destroyed. 


EDITION DE LUXE of 


ROMEO and JULIET. Illustrated with 12 Superb Photogravures from 


Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., expressly executed for this Work, and reproduced by Messrs. GOUPIL and CO., of Paris, in 


the highest style of Art. 


The work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the text is tastefully printed in red and black. 
The published price will be £3 103, and early application for copies is invited, as a limited number only has been pro luced, and the Publishers reserve to them. 


selves the right to advance the price at any time they may deem it expedient to do so. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Second 
Series. Containing 6 New and Original Drawings by Frederick Barnard, re- 
produced in Photogravure by Messrs Goupil and Co., Paris, on India paper ; 
size, 20 by 14}. In portfolio, price 21s. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. Professor BoNNEyY, 
F.R.S. With upwards of 150 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 21s. 


MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1884. 


500 choice Engravings and Etching for Frontispiece. 163, 


With nearly 


THE FINE-ART LIBRARY. 


Edited by JOHN SPARKES, Principal of the South Kensington Art Schools. 
With about 100 Illustrations in each Book. 


The ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. With Introduc- 


tion by Professor Ruskin. 5s. 


The FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 5s. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 5s. 


COMPLETION of “PICTURESQUE AMERICA.” 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Complete in 4 vols., each 


containing 12 exquisite Steel Plates, and several hundred Original Engravings 
on Wood, £2 2s each. 
COMPLETION of ‘‘ FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS.” 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. Complete in 5 vols. With 200 Full-page Coloured Plates, 
12s 6d each. 


ANIMAL PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. With 18 


Coloured Plates by FREDERICK TAYLER, late President of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. 53. 
COMPLETION of “ PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN.” 
PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. Revised Edition. 


Complete in 3 vols. With upwards of 100 Coloured Plates, £1 1s each, 


ITALY: from the fall of Napoleon I. in 1815, to the 
Death of Victor Emanuel (of Savoy), first King of United Italy, in 1878. By 
JOHN WEBB PROBYN. 7s 61. 


HUMPHRY SANDWITH. A Memoir compiled from Auto- 


biographical Notes by his Nephew, Toomas Humpury WaRD, 7s 6d. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By Sir James Caird, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 10s 6d. 


COMPLETION of CASSELL’S “GREATER LONDON.” 
GREATER LONDON. By Edward Walford. With about 


400 Original Illustrations. Complete in 2 vols., 93 each. Library Edition, 
£1 the Set. 


RECENT BRITISH BATTLES. By JamesGrant. With 


200 Illustrations and Plans of the Batt!e-fields. 9s, 


LONDON’S ROLL of FAME; being Complimentary Votes 
aud Addresses from the City of London, on Presentation of the Honorary 
Freedom of that City, and on other occasions, to Eminent Personage:. From 
the Close of the Reign of George II., A.D. 1757, to 1884. With a Critical and 
Historical Introduction, Illustrated, 12s 6d. 


ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND. Division III. 


Tinted Plates, 18s. 


With 36 


POPULAR EDITION of : 
FARRAR’S LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. Cloth 6s; 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d ; Persian morocco, 10s 6d ; tree-calf, 15s. 
POPULAR EDITION of 
FARRAR’S EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. Uniform 


with the Popular Edition of Farrar’s ‘* St. Paul,” and same price. 


CHEAP EDITION of the DORE BIBLE. 


The DORE BIBLE. New Edition. With 220 Ilustrations, 
by Gustave Doré. Royal dto, 2 vols., cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2 103s; full 
Persian morocco, gilt edges, £3 10s, 





The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. A Record 
pe a al of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Medium 8y0, 
cloth, 21s. 

The List of Contributors comprises :—W. J. ASHLEY, T. A. ARCHER, C. E, 
D. BLACK, OSCAR BROWNING, Professor J. EARLE, C. H. FIRTH, J, 
WOULFE FLANAGAN, Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, Mrs. 8. R. GARDINER, 
DAVID HANNAY, Rev. W. HUNT, C. F. KEARY, 8S. L. LEE. Miss M, 
McARTHOUR, J. B, MOLLINGER, H. RASHDALE, H. R. REICHEL, J. 7, 
ROGERS, Professor J. ROWLEY, LLOYD SANDERS, A. L. SMITH, R. L, 
POOLE, T. F. TOUT, B. R. WISE. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. Seventh 
Divisional Volume, price 103 61. 


*,* The First Six Divisional Volumes can be had bound together in $ vols. 
half-morocco, 213 each. 


MANUALS for STUDENTS of MEDICINE. Each Manual 


contains all the information required for the Medical Examinations of the 
various Colleges, Halls, and Universities in the Unitei Kingdom and the 
Colonies, and is freely illustrated. Particulars forwarded on application. 


CLINICAL MANUALS for PRACTITIONERS and 
STUDENTS of MEDICINE. Being complete Monogr.p4is on Special Subjects, 
written by Leading Hospital Paysicians and Surgeons. A List sent post free 
on application. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 
(ENERGY and MOTION). By Witvram Paice, M.A. Illustrated, 1s 6d. 


SIMON PETER: his Life, Times, and Friends. By Edwin 


Hopper. 53. 


The RED LIBRARY of ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


CLASSICS. Each Volume contains about 33 pages, printed in readable type, 
on good paper, and handsomely bound, Stiff covers, 1s; or bound in cloth, 23. 


The HEART of MIDLOTHIAN, BySir|SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles 
Walter Scott. Dickens. 
MACAULAY’S LAYS and SELECTED 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. ESSAYA 


SAYS. 
LAST DAYS of POMPEII. By Lord| HARRY LORREQUER. By Charles 
Lytton. | Lever. 


SUNNY SPAIN: its People and Places, with Glimpses of 


its History. By OLive Patcu. With numerous Fall-page Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The SUNDAY SCRAP-BOOK. With about One Thousand 


beautiful Illustrations, royal 4to, 5s. 


“LITTLE FOLKS.” Christmas Volume. Containing about 
oe 4to pages of Letterpress with Pictures. Boards, 33 6d; cloth 
gilt, 5s. ? 


BO-PEEP. (Volume for 1884.) Illustrated throughout 


with Original Pictures by leading Artists. Board-, 2s 6d; or cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


RAMBLFS ROUND LONDON TOWN. By 0. L. Mareavx. Illustrated, 53. 

The LITTLE FOLKS’ OUT and ABOUT BOOK. By Cuarry CHEERFUL. 
Illustrated, 5:. 

O’ER MANY LANDS, on MANY SEAS. By Gorvon Srasies, M.D, R.N. 
Illustrated, 5s. 

CHILDREN of all NATIONS: their Homes, their Schools, their Playgrounds, 
With Original Illustrations, 5s. 

MY OWN ALBUM of ANIMALS. Illustrated, 5s. 

The ALBUM for HOME, SCHOOL, and PLAY. It!nstrated, 53. 

JINGLES and JOYS for WEE GIRLS and BOYS. With 271 [lustrations, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES of the WORLD in PICTURES SERIES. 


ALL the RUSSIAS. By E.C. Puivtires. Illustrated, 2s 61. 
CHATS about GERMANY. By Macere Browne. Illustrated, 2s 6d. 
The LAND of the PYRAMIDS. By J. Cursney. Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


BABY’S ALBUM SERIES. Four Books, each containing 
abont £0 Illustrations, with appropriite Letterpre:s. Price 6d each, stiff 
covers; or 1s each, cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 

BABY’S ALBUM. | 


FATRY’S ALBUM. 
DOLLY’S ALBUM. 


PUSSY’S ALBUM. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for the LITTLE ONES. With 


Full-page Illustrations on every other page. In handsome Illuminated 

Picture Boards, 1s each. 
INDOORS and OUT. 
SOME FARM FRIENDS. 
THOSE GOLDEN SANDS. 
OUR PRETTY PETS. 


LITTLE MOTHERS and their CHILD- 
OUR SCHOOLDAY HOURS, [REN. 
CREATURES TAME. 
CREATURES WILD. 





NOTICE.—CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS for the SEASON 1884-5 is now ready, and will 
be sent post free on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampBett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 27th, 1884, 
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